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CHRONICLE. anything but the disastrous BoULANGER business. The 


N Monday the rules governing the elec- 
O tions to Parish 
by the Local Government Board. Matter for that kind 
of merriment which has been connected by the ancients 
with the island of Sardinia, and by the moderns with 
the wrong side of the mouth, was furnished to the 
Gladstonian party by the formal declaration of Lord 
HOTHFIELD that he should work against them in West- 
moreland on account of the “ most iniquitous Budget ” 
and of the general maladministration of the Ministry. 
Considering what the Turron influence still is, and 
the discomfort of having “ the thanes fly from” you at 
this rate, the laughers perhaps laugh rather ineptly. 
Letters were published on Wednesday morning from 
Mr. GLapsTONE and Lord Rosesery. The former re- 
commended the Gothenburg system of managing 
public-houses in preference to either local option or 
the simple cutting down of the numbers of licences, 
This has caused much agony to Sir WiLrrip Lawson 
and others. Lord Rosesery, appealed to on the ques- 
tion whether Parish Councils should not be elected 
on non-political principles, said very wisely that, “in 
“the abstract it would be most desirable,” but that he 
rather thought that circumstances would decide cases. 
The contest at Leeds for the vacancy created by the 
death of Lord ALBEMARLE has been definitely posed 
by the selection of Mr. Exnior Lees and Mr. LEVER as 
Unionist and Separatist candidates respectively. 

THERE was some political, but scarcely party, speak- 
ing on Thursday, Lord RoseBery opening the exhibi- 
tion of Highland industries at Inverness, and receiving 
the freedom of the burgh, with two short speeches 
in his best and easiest form, though no doubt an 
expert archer would not have much difficulty in finding 
joints in them. Sir Batraazar Foster spoke on 


Co-operation at Derby. 


ApakT from the weakness of its commence- 

ment—which deprecated political testa- 
de Paris. ments, and began one—the document put 
forth as the last words of the Comte pr Paris deserves 
no harsh criticism. It is not a strong document, but 
its author, with all his merits, was not a strong man; 
and the tone of apology which pervades it is pathetic 
without being exactly undignified. The reference to 
the Frohsdorf fusion is explicit, and makes the best of 
a hopeless mistake, while the words “ I may have been 


« mistaken as to men and things” can hardly refer to 


citation of St. Louis and Joan of Arc, though popular, 
is not claptrap, and the appeal to the religious senti- 
ment may cover more than is generally thought, even 
though it be hampered by the blunder, as great as 
that of Frohsdorf, and more discreditable than the 
Bou.anGer brokerage, of Leo XIII.’s bid for Republican 
alms. Some tolerably shrewd and not ill-informed ob- 
servers have long thought that (iallicanism is susceptible 
of revival, and presents a fair game for the French 
Monarchists if they could only find a man to play it. 


Li Hung Chang Tuer Chinese disasters of the week have 

“naturally directed gossip to the state and 
prospects of the famous Chinese Viceroy, Li Hune 
CuanG. His suicide, his loss, in succession to the 
“ yellow riding jacket,” of the “three-eyed peacock 
“ feather,” and so forth, have been confidently asserted ; 
while all agree that events must seriously weaken or 
threaten his position. As to the result of this opinions 
differ. The stock English newspaper idea is that Li 
Huna Caane is a good Liberal reformer, hated and 
harassed by Conservative reactionists. Better informed 
authorities say that his power is simply founded on a 
vast system of bribery and nepotism, and has been 
used chiefly, if not wholly, for his own enrichment. 
On the other hand, it may interest some readers to 
know that grave fears are entertained in*the East as to 
the probable results of a distinct Japanese success. The 
Japanese, it is thought, will be “ neither to hold nor 
“to bind” in that case, and will pretty certainly try 
to pick a quarrel with some Western Power, most 
probably England. Meanwhile it is pretty certain that 
the Japanese have been preparing for the war for years, 
have deliberately forced it on, and, though conscious 
of their inability to last China out, are calculating on 
internal dissensions which they have done their utmost 
to forward by agents disguised and liberally provided 
with money. It is already obvious that they are de- 
termined to have Corea, and it is not improbable that 
they will try for Formosa also. This is not coffee- 
house babble or globe-trotter’s gabble, but sound opinion 
based on solid experience. 


The Corean AFTER some days of news so vague that it 
War, was idle to attempt to summarize it, 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning at last 
brought what, since it came with little difference from 
Seoul and Shanghai, might be supposed to be a trust- 
worthy account of a serious, and victorious, attack by 
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the Japanese army on the Chinese position at Ping- 
Yang. The Japanese did not pretend not to have had 
the advantage of numbers; on the contrary, they 
prided themselves on having brought into action three 
to one in troops and a very superior artillery. In fact, 
they seem tohave successfully carried out the plan which 
was always attributed to them by the best judges— 
that of massing, by help of their fleet and the short 
crossing from Japan, as many troops as they possibly 
could, and then attacking on all sides at once. Of the 
20,000 Chinese troops at Ping-Yang, four-fifths were 
said to be hors de combat, chiefly as prisoners ; and, as 
the final attack was a night surprise by converging 
columns, the very small corresponding loss of the 
assailants (some 300) may not be unbelievable. In 
short, the Japanese, as on the very first outbreak of 
war was anticipated here, have drawn very decided 
“ first blood” in a serious fight. But whether they 
will finally get the better of the huge, the unwieldy, 
but also the unyielding, strength of China is still 
another matter. 

Tals land tussle was speedily followed by another of 
an equally determined character on sea, A Chinese 
fleet, engaged in landing troops at the mouth of the 
Yaloo river, was attacked by a Japanese squadron, and 
a furious fight took place. The Chinese account ad- 
mitted with much frankness the loss of four ships, in- 
cluding the King Yuen, the third in strength of their 
navy; but they claim the sinking of an equal number 
of the Japanese vessels, the successful landing of 
the troops, and the drawing off of the Japanese. 
Two of the Chinese vessels ran ashore owing to 
want of space for mancuvring; but it was said 
that the Chen Yuen, their largest ship, and the 
equal of a fair second-class ironclad in European 
navies, successfully withstood the Japanese guns and 
torpedoes, both of which are of the latest type and 
well served. The Japanese accounts, which were re- 
ceived later, were peculiar in this, that, though they 
did not claim to have inflicted any greater damage on 
the Chinese than the latter admitted, they not merely 
denied the loss of any ships on their own side, but 
even asserted “no damage” in one official telegram, 
which was inconsistent with their own accounts else- 
where and with probability. 


The Egyptian THE slave trials, which excited such interest 

Slave Trials. in Egypt and in England last week, ended 
rather lamely and ially; so that, as more may be 
heard of the matter, it is well to defer full comment. The 
Court-Martial found most of the understrappers guilty, 
but acquitted the principals. This latter part of the 
sentence the Sirdar (Sir H. KitcHener) refused to 
ratify; but it does not seem to have been decided 
whether the offenders were to be arraigned again, with 
their yet untried colleague ALI Pasha, or not. So far 
the affair has not, perhaps, shown the usual felicity of 


. Lord Cromer’s handling, and it is well that he is about 


to return to Egypt. 


Ar the end of last week the anti-British 

Foreign and party in the Transvaal were congratulating 
Colonial Affairs. themselves on having secured port con- 
eessions at Delagoa Bay, which England so unwisely 
allowed to be arbitrated away from her. These, with 
the soon-to-be-opened railway, would, it was said, put 
the whole of the Johannesburg and other trade of the 
district into Dutch hands. The actual purchasers sub- 
sequently denied all political motives and engage- 
ments; and anticipations of this kind are less often 
realized than not. But the continual and increasing 
anomalies and inconveniences which have resulted, and 
must result, from the concession of practical independ- 
ence toa district enclosed on every side but one by 
British territory, are undeniable. It was also an- 
nounced that, as a result of the Canada delimitation, 


Mount St. Elias (we do not know why the telegrams 
docked the “ Saint ”), long supposed to be the summit 
of the Northern Rockies, was in British territory. 
This advance in dignity was compensated by a loss in 
height ; but fortunately the new culminating peak, 
Mount Logan, is also English. The French were 
happy in a Tuareg submission. The German EMPEROR 
had received good-naturedly an address from the 
British United Committee for the Prevention of the 
Demoralization of Native Races by the Liquor Traffic, 
and had assured the B.U.C.P.D.N.R.L.T. that measures 
should be taken to ease them in the German spheres 
of Africa and elsewhere. 

Rumovrs and riots of a desultory kind formed the 
staple of foreign news at the beginning of the week. 
It was said that Lord FiyGa.t had bought one of the 
Coolgardie gold-mines in West Australia for a quarter 
of a million, with several tons of gold visible. A ton 
of gold is worth, in round numbers, 100 000l., so it 
ought to be a good bargain. M. Sramsouorr had 
apologized aggressively. Increased interest in the new 
Anglo-Japauese treaty, which practically puts Japan 
out of tutelage by acknowledging her right to alter 
the tariff and abolishing the consular jurisdictions, has 
been aroused by the battle of Ping-Yang. As was 
known beforehand, the foreign residents in Japan are 
very wroth, notwithstanding the concession of unre- 
stricted trade in return, and the promise that no 
further increase of import duty is to be permitted for 
twelve years. The French have been very busy talk- 
ing about Madagascar, the enterprizing fit being per- 
haps stimulated by the coincidence of their principa) 
military mancuvres, which M. Casimir PERIER was 
attending. 

In Hungary the Emperor Francis Joseru has been 
received joyfully by the populace, and with some- 
what reproachful but unshaken loyalty by the clergy, 
in reference to the recent marriage legislation. The 
Russians were said to be adopting a more liberal policy 
in Central Asia, but to be intriguing in Kurdistan. 
We discuss elsewhere at length the important state- 
ment made by Count KaLnoxy to the Austrian and 
Hungarian Delegations in reference to foreign affairs, 
the most noteworthy point of which was the definition 
of the state of things as an “armed peace.” The 
latest miscellaneous article of interest was a sharp 
fight between the brigands and the authorities in 
Greece. A Public Prosecutor and a Judge, functionaries 
who would scarcely be called upon to see active service 
in England, were killed on one side, and the whole band 
of brigands on the other. 


Irelana, ‘ CARETAKER of the name of MICHAEL 
CALLAGHAN, in Tipperary last Sunday, was 
attacked by a gang of drunken Leaguers and, having 
shot one of them, was beaten todeath. The Coroner’s 
jury were satisfied that, “if the deceased had not 
“ fired, the occurrence would not have taken place,” 
but what would have happened if he had not been 
molested they said not.——A curious battle has since 
arisen between Cardinal Locue and the 7imes. The 
Cardinal, it seems, is “sick,” and thinks that others 
are sick, “of the everlasting cry about the pockets of 
“the British taxpayer.” Let us suggest to his 
Eminence an admirable plan for abating this nuisance, 
Let his countrymen leave off dipping into those 
pockets, or else show a little gratitude for the results of 
the dip. Either will do. 


AN ingeniously diplomatic letter from the 
the wrath of Welsh patriots at the charge of misrepre- 
senting their bilinguality, which has excited such fury 
in the Georces and Evansgs), explained that he did 
not meen that those fillers-up of the Census who said 
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they could only speak Welsh when they could also 

English told lies, but only that they thought 
they were entitled totellthem. At least, that is how it 
reads to the plain man.——Mr. Rapc.irre CooKE has 
been continuing his crusade in behalf of cider, a very 
agreeable, and in its way very wholesome, liquid, which, 
unfortunately, does not agree with everybody, and is, 
when on draught, not the easiest of things to keep. 
It was a pity that Sir GrorGE Brrpwoop, whom Mr. 
CooKE cited, should have trotted out the silly old fable 
from the wine books, about port being made of cider. 
Mr. OswaLp CRawrorD subsequently had good game 
of Sir GrorGe for doing so. That the thing was done 
once is possible; that it could hardly be done with 
safety, and that there is no reason for doing it now, are 
certain. Mr. BLACKMORE, giving voice to the bitter 
ery of the British fruit-grower, has spoken, as every- 
body who has ever grown and tried to sell fruit knows, 
the simple truth, though he left plenty for others to 
say. For instance, he quotes “two shillings a dozen” 
as a favourable average seller’s price for peaches. Yet 
no one can buy a scrubby little peach in any decent 
condition for less than fourpence, or a really good one 
for less than sixpence or eightpence. 


TheLaw A VERY curious and interesting case of 

Courts. coining came up last week. The coins, or 
medals, or whatever they were, were real silver ; and, 
while the reverse was like a Spanish dollar, the obverse 
resembled other coins. But the result was that, being 
worth about two and fourpence, they were likely to 
pass in the East for four and twopence. . Now, was 
this illegal ? At the inquiry into the temporary 
stranding of the Cape liner Dunottar Castle on the 
Eddystone on Monday, the captain’s navigation was 
held to be in fault, and his certificate suspended for 
three months, but “with regret.”.——-On Tuesday the 
Lorp Mayor very properly directed that a female 
striker, who had been sentenced to a month’s hard 
labour, and had threatened to “remember” her victim 
when she came out, should at that happy date find 
sureties for three months’ good behaviour, or “do” 
another month. We fear this will add to the gloom 
produced in Labour advocates by the failure of the 
Scotch coal strike. 


- SHOPMEN and County Council servants met 

‘in different parts of London last Sunday to 
agitate, but the agitation was but gentle. The County 
Councilmen demanded eight hours a day and a 
“ minimum wage” (oh! blessedness of catchwords !) of 
thirty shillings a week. Why not make it eight 
shillings a day and thirty hours a week while they were 
about it ? The Scotch coal strike was said to be rapidly 
melting away out of the hands of the Labour agitators, 
This went so far on Monday that some seventeen thou- 
sand colliers were then said to have gone to work, a 
state of things which the apologists of strikes in the 
London press describe with unconscious humour as 
“ very gloomy.” Wedo not know whether the report 
of a savage fight between picketers and the police next 
day restored their equanimity. It seems that the 
latest weapon of “Labour” is the catapult. There 
seems, however, to have been some unnecessary em- 
bitterment of feeling aroused by the importation of 
police from Lancashire, which caused the patriotic 
colliers to cry “ Bannockburn!” Because particularism 
of this kind is absurd, it does not follow that it should 
be provoked, 


Games, 4 BICYCLING “ record” was made this day 
week by a Northumbrian cyclist, J. GREEN, 

who did fifty miles in 1 hour 56} minutes. A 
sculling match (reminding one of older times, in the 
fight between Thames and Tyne, at any rate) took 
place on Monday from Putney to Mortlake between 


Emmett of Wandsworth and CampseLt of Walker-on- 
Tyne, the former winning by four lengths in good 
time. 


Cricket, HE cricket played at Reigate last week 

between teams captained by Dr. GRACE and 
Mr. ReaD respectively was a good example of these late 
season matches, which have the attraction of grouping 
players in a way different from that brought about by 
the hard-and-fast county classification. The worst of 
them is that short days and autumn weather are rather 
conducive to draws, such as befell in this instance, 
though the draw was much in favour of Dr. Grace's 
side. They, with 148 not out from “ W. G. junior,” 
made 338 in their single innings, a number only sur- 
passed by their antagonists to the extent of eight runs 
for one whole innings and all but two wickets for the 
second, It is written that Lord SHEFrrieLp and ALFRED 
Suaw played cricket at Spitzbergen at midnight during 
last August. The day should have been specified and 
the scores given. 

T#E last match of the season, Gentlemen v. Players, 
at Lord’s, for the benefit of G. F. HEARNE, was an 
excellent one, though, in like manner, drawn. For 
the Gentlemen Mr. Murpoch made 104 and Mr. 
NEWHAM 105 in the first innings, and Mr. HEwett 75 
in the second ; ABEL, on the other side, equalling Mr. 
Morpocu in the first innings, and getting 60 in the 
second, when BROCKWELL accompanied him with 87 
not out. 

THE list of averages has been published, as usual, 
with BROCKWELL and PouGHER at the head in batting 
and bowling respectively. But the old fallacy of such 
things applies rather well in the contrasted facts that 
PouGHER, the head bowler, bowled a little over 300 
overs, while RicHarpson, the second, bowled three 
times as many, and that, while BrocKWELL heads the 
batmen for participation in forty-five innings, Mr. 
Docker, who comes second, had played but in twelve. 
No calculus can get a rational common measure out of 
such figures as these. 


Bact THERE was good racing on the last day of 

* the Doncaster Meeting. Amiable, though 
she could not win on Wednesday, was able on that day 
to land the Park Hill Stakes easily from her old 
opponent Sarana and others. The Doncaster Cup fell 
to Sweet Duchess, who had run in the Oaks behind 
Amiable and in front of Sarana; and the field of eight 
which turned out for this two-mile race was tolerably 
satisfactory in these days when anything much over a 
mile is fought shy of by owners and trainers. A fall 
score of two-year-olds fought for the Prince of Wales’s 
Narsery, which fell to Telescope. 

Wuart some call the “ French St. Leger” (strictly, 
and in that very odd polyglot lingo, sporting French, 
the “ Prix Royal Oak”) was won on Sunday, at Long- 
champs, by M. EpMonp Bianc’s Gouvernail, a very good 
horse. 

THERE has been a great deal of racing during the 
present week at Warwick, Yarmouth, Manchester, and 
Ayr; but no special race needs notice. 


Theatre, . HIS day week there were produced two new 
™ plays. One was a spectacle, by three 


authors, at Drury Lane; and the other Herr FReyTaa's 
Graf Waldemar, the first of a series of German plays, 
at the Opera Comique. 


THE JAPANESE VICTORIES, 


fae Chinese may have learnt something as to the 

value of European weapons, but they have mani- 
festly forgotten nothing in their method of conducting 
war. It is difficult to conceive of more infantile 
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management than that which has led them to utter 
rout on land at Ping Yang, and to a sea fight at great 
disadvantage near the mouth of the Yalooriver. Their 
army at Ping Yang was ill placed and so absurdly 
handled that it was both outnumbered and surprised, 
with the inevitable consequences of rout and destruc- 
tion. Their fleet, instead of being employed, as it 
ought to have been, in attacking the Japanese, was 
first kept dawdling in port, then sent with a convoy to 
the neighbourhood of the Japanese force, and finally 
so placed that it was manifestly attacked where want 
of room deprived it of the power to manceuvre. This 
of course means that the vessels were condemned to 
get in one another’s way, and that it was an advantage 
to their enemy to be inferior in number. The mere 
size of an embarrassed multitude, whether of men or 
ships, is clear gain to an active assailant. In the cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that some of their ships 
would run ashore, and that others, which presumably 
stood out to make room for the rest to come into 
action, would be overwhelmed. Even if the Chinese 
squadron did finally contrive to drive off the Japanese 
with some loss, and to land troops, its efforts have been 
wasted. The loss of four ships and the serious damage 
done to a fifth is severe punishment, incurred for no 
sufficient object by bad management, and in a way 
which cannot fail to increase the just confidence of the 
Japanese. The men they have landed come too late 
to be of the least use in Corea, for they cannot possibly 
be numerous enough to make head against the forces 
opposed to them. The only favourable feature in their 
position is, that, being close to their own frontier, they 
can, if any glimmer of intelligence enlightens the mind 
of their leader, retreat into Manchuria before they are 
crushed by numbers. 


The events of this week in Corea have a general im- 
ce which has struck everybody. It is a shock to 

learn that there is an Asiatic Power which can not only 
put a well-drilled, well-appointed army of seventy 
thousand men into the field, which not only possesses 
squadrons of modern war-ships, but which can handle 
these forces with undeniable vigour and directness of 
aim. The mere possession of a disciplined army by an 
Asiatic Power is not in itself a novelty. We see no 
reason tosuppose that the Japanesearmy is better drilled, 
it is certainly not more valiant, than the Sikhs were ; 
but it is in a much better position, and it does not ap- 
pear to suffer from those internal weaknesses which have 
commonly made European arms and military methods of 
little use to Orientals. The Punjaub was coterminous with 
the territories of the East India Company, and if the 
Sikhs had not been ruined by their own internal 
dissensions and the want of a capable trusted leader, they 
might still have been crushed by numbers, though at 
the cost of shaking our power in India to its very 
foundations. In the case of Japan, however, no such 
use of numbers is possible. The case between a 
European and an Asiatic Power is very much altered 
if the first cannot safely attack the second without an 
army of approximately equal numbers, Sir CHakLes 
Napier routed a horde of the bravest men in Asia 
with a mere handful of troops at Moodkee. He would 
have been cut to pieces by such a force as the Japanese 
appear to possess in Corea, It must not be forgotten 
that the same intelligence which makes a good army 
may make a good navy. The Japanese have good 
sailors and well-placed harbours. ‘heir internal re- 
sources are considerable. Their population is over 
forty millions. Their arrogance and national vanity 
are great. Given the intelligence to direct and the 
will to work, here are all the elements of a most 
aggressive and warlike barbarian Power. The con- 
sequences of its appearance in action may well be 
incalculable. It will be much if defeat at the hands 
of an Asiatic race, which it has hitherto despised, 


stings China into making similar exertions. But if 
the shock precipitates the dissolution of the Empire— 
which some good authorities consider quite possible—it 
will be worse. In that case, the Devil will break loose in 
Farther Asia. 


In estimating the future, too, it is as well not to 
make the common mistake of confounding military 
efficiency with civilization. The Turks were barbarians 
when the Janissaries were the best soldiers in the 
world. Japan or China may form armies which can 
march, and fleets which can manceuvre, without in the 
least, altering their native character or ceasing to be 
cruel and barbarous. If Japan had only wished to 
advance in civilization, she would never have plunged 
into this Corean venture at all. She would have avoided 
anything of the kind as wasteful and unnecessary. The 
fact is that she bas set herself intelligently to acquire 
the command of the destructive weapons of civilization 
in order that she may act the more effectually like a 
barbarian, And this is a truth which those peoples 
who have dealings with Japan will do well not to for- 
get. It is certainly a remarkable coincidence that just 
when the military power of Japan is shown to be really 
formidable, England has made a treaty which goes 
very far indeed towards allowing her claims to stand on 
terms of equality with Western nations. We doubt 
very much whether the treaty would ever have been 
made if Japan had not notoriously been providing her- 
self with armed forces capable of inspiring respect. 
That the Japanese are of this opinion may be asserted 
with confidence. The wish of the Mikapo’s Govern- 
ment to get rid of the old treaties is very natural. 
They were forced on Japan by pure violence, in the 
latter days of the Shogunate. They were designed to 
protect the interest of Europeans who wanted to force 
their way into Japan against the wish of the inha- 
bitants, with the natural, but not necessarily lofty or 
magnanimous, desire to make money. They impose 
annoying limitations on the Mixkapo’s Government. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that efforts would be 
made to have them modified, or even wholly abro- 
gated. If Japan were twice as strong as she is, 
we may be sure that she would show no more 
respect for the treaties than Russia showed for the 
Black Sea Convention, or, indeed, than any Power 
has ever shown in the days of its strength for 
disabilities imposed on it by force in the days of its 
weakness, 


The Japanese point of view is not, however, the only 
one. There are also the English residents in the 
country to be considered, and the anxiety which they 
are understood to feel as to their future position is 
perfectly intelligible. The treaty is not, indeed, to 
come into force immediately. Its application is con- 
tingent on the acceptance of the same terms by 
other European Powers. But, although it remains in 
suspense for an indefinite time, it is none the less a 
great concession to Japan. The clauses which allow 
the Mixapo’s Government to impose increased Custom 
dues are comparatively unimportant. But the under- 
taking to leave Englishmen resident in Japan at the 
mercy of native Courts is very serious. They have 
learnt by daily intercourse with the natives that 
progress has not yet turned them from Asiatics of the 
most cruel stamp into Europeans, and they are eye- 
witnesses of the recrudescence of hatred to foreigners. 
Their experience enables them to realize the truth 
that a code of laws is only so many words written or 
printed. The value of every code, in practice, depends 
on the spirit in which justice is administered—on 
the impartiality, purity, intelligence, and humanity of 
the judges, and on the prevailing ideas as to what 
constitutes evidence, In the hands of barbarians the 
finest code is of no value. Besides, these coder, 
under which Englishmen are to be made liable to 
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be tried, are some of them not fully drawn up, the 
judges are not trained, no tradition of fairness has 
been established. It is a very serious thing for 
Englishmen resident with their families among 
Orientals to find themselves at the mercy of Eastern 
justice. Moreover, if Japan is once to be released 
from the treaties, and is to enter into possession 
of the rights of a European Power, she must be left 
free to modify her code as much and as often as she 
pleases. Since, too, Japan is becoming strong, any 
freak she chooses to commit, any defence of native 
interests she chooses to adopt, can only be resented 
at the cost of a great war. We are not surprised 
to be told that European traders are nervous. By 
becoming formidable, Japan will pass out of the class 
- nations which are expected to submit to capitu- 
tions. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT HIS BEST. 


HE Prime MINISTER made a wise choice of a text 
when he spoke at Inverness about the “ whole- 
“some and genuine feature of our nation, which en- 
“ables political opponents to recognize our private 
“ merits in spite of political differences.” It gave him 
an excellent opening for his own natural amiability, and 
also for a certain easy dexterity of touch in which he 
excels, A somewhat cynical person might argue that 
the subject is one which requires to be treated lightly 
and with a judicious avoidance of certain aspects of the 
matter. An element of bitterness is at once imported 
when one remarks that, if political methods were used 
in private life, this “ wholesome and genuine feature” 
would soon cease to be visible. The friendly relations 
of Buzruz and Syusain would hardly have survived if 
one had applied to the other out of Court the kind of 
language which exasperated Mr. Pickwick. The case 
of Sir R. Peet is one which might be used by the 
Devil’s advocate” against Lord Rosesery. Sir 
Rosert’s private virtues were undoubted, and they 
did him invaluable service. It was to them that 
he owed his success in securing the friendship of 
some of the ablest men of the younger genera- 
tion. But if, in the transactions of private life, it 
had been the practice of Sir Ropert PEEL to per- 
suade his friends to give him effectual support 
for the purpose of doing one set of things, and had 
then to use it to do the exact contrary, their friendship 
would most certainly have broken down under the 
strain. Happily, public men do not carry the license 
of public life into their private relations. Therefore, it 
is possible for them to be on kindly personal terms ; 
and, when they are as good-natured and witty as Lord 
Rosesery, they can even secure a fair share of the 
affection of their opponents. 


Provost Ross gave the distinguished guest of Inver- 
ness an opportunity by referring to his youth. Lord 
RosEsery’s good-humoured answer that he has passed 
the age at which a man should, in the opinion of some 
Socialist speculators, be expected to work at all, had 
perhaps a secret ironical intention; he is as old as 
Pitt and NELSON were at the end of their careers, and 
about as old as WELLINGTON was when he fought 
the battle of Waterloo. It is a very pleasing reflec- 
tion to at least one part of the human race that 
“youth seems to expand in these days.” We 
doubt, however, whether it is the younger portion 
who are delighted at the enduring, and even increas- 
ing, vitality of their seniors. When the time comes, 
as Lord Rosresery foresees it will, in which we shall 
come of age when we are fifty or sixty, the prospect 
will be very gloomy for those who have not reached 
the happy limit. In the meantime, it is highly agree- 
able to a gentleman who has got ten years past the point 


which was once fixed as the middle of the path of life to 
be complimented on his youth, and Lord RosEBERY was 
appropriately genial and gay. He insinuated politicsinto 
his speech of thanks for the freedom of the town with 
an art and an ingenious touch of flattery that no High- 
lander deserving of the name could be expected to 
resist. Even the Unionists and Conservatives among 
the Prime Miunisrer’s hearers cannot have been 
offended when they were asked to hope that the happy 
changes which have taken place beyond the Gram- 
pians may be repeated among “ another Celtic popula- 
“tion in a neighbouring island.” None among them 
would have had the bad taste, even if the chance 
had been offered, to remind the Prime MINisTER that 
“the old unhappy far off” massacre of Glencoe was 
the slaying of one body of Highlanders by another. 
Still less could they have been expected to dissent from 
his version of the story of Culloden, and what followed 
upon that battle. Yet it is the fact that the Celtic 
population of a neighbouring island has never been 
taken in hand as the Highlanders were at that period— 
and it may be doubted whether it has any share of that 
faculty for accepting a solid fact which has somehow 
filtered across the Grampians from the non-Celtic popu- 
lation of the East and South. With Culloden and the 
teachability of the Highlander many things are pos- 
sible which have hitherto not been found feasible in a 
neighbouring island. 


THE ARMED PEACE, 


N some respects Count KaLNoxky’s annual address 
to the Delegations on the Foreign Affairs of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is the most interesting 
document of the kind in the present day. No per- 
sonal, and only very temporary and shadowy, official 
weight has attached for many years to the speeches 
of any French statesman on foreign politics. The 
substitution of Count von Caprivi for Prince Bismarck 
and the policy of speech adopted by the German 
EmPeEror have entirely altered the importance which 
used to attach to German utterances. There is no 
Russian Minister who speaks with authority. Pro- 
foundly interested in foreign policy as Signor CaisPt 
is known to be, his expulsion from office, his rather 
uncertain tenure of it since he returned, and the 
known financial difficulties of Italy impair the import- 
ance of his expressions. And in England it was Lord 
Sauissury’s plan rather to avoid pointed reviews of 
foreign affairs during the time of his recent tenure 
of oftice—wherein Lord Rosrsery has more than 
imitated him. Count Ka Lnoxy is left almost alone 
for the benefit of the audience that still exists 
for broad surveys of foreign policy and foreign 
affairs. 

His address this year to the Austrian Delegation had 
rather unusual interest of this sort, though, no doubt, like 
nearly all things of the kind, it lends itself to the sarcasm 
of a Vienna paper — “There is one performance 
“ annually, and the only change is in the lighting of 
“the panorama.” To begin with, there is something 
noteworthy in the acceptance of this orama. A 
considerable opposition from the Bohemians, and per- 
haps from others, was expected ; but, as a matter of 
fact, ouly a single Young Czech member, Dr. Pacak, 
made any resistance, and he met, it would seem, with 
as little silent approval as open support. The Count’s 
references were tolerably wide, and he could hardly be 
accused of burking any subject. As to the Triple 
Alliance itself, he took the old line of describing it as 
in the main a league of peace, and in meeting those 
critics who, in Austria and elsewhere, object to the 
burdens it imposes, by pointing out that the individual 
safety of the countries composing it would require 
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larger, not smaller, preparations if it were dissolved. 
And he was as far as possible from being uncompli- 
mentary towards the Powers outside of the League. 
France had received evidences of Austrian sympathy in 
the matter of President Carnot’s death. The com- 
mercial treaty between Austria and Russia had not 
only benefited Austria financially, but had had a 
decided political influence. As for England, everybody 
but Mr. GLapstone and a few Gladstonians will 
acknowledge the truth, as well as the felicity, of 
the Count’s reference to her as “a country which 
“we are accustomed by old sympathies and con- 
“stant identity of interest to find at our side.” 
And with regard to those small neighbouring 
States which are geographically satellites of Austro- 
Hungary, though politically they may be un- 
connected with it, the Count’s words are equally 
cheery, less general, and, being less under re- 
straint, a good deal franker. Prince FERDINAND of 
Bulgaria indeed may feel it, and not undeservedly, a 
rap over the knuckles to be told that M. Sram- 
BOULOFF’S prosecution is “a grave mistake,” that the 
position of that Minister before his dismissal was a 
great guarantee for order and stability, and that, in 
consequence of that dismissal, “ insecurity has super- 
“ vened.” But this uncomplimentary and outspoken 
description was accompanied by no threats of any kind, 
except a distant and guarded one as to what might 
succeed an “actual reversal of policy” on Bulgarian 
part. The reference to Servia was somewhat similar, 
but more complimentary, for King ALEXANDER had not 
the chagrin of seeing any reference to the “ firm hand 
“ of StamBoutorr,” as had his neighbour to the East. 
And the Roumanian passage was the most rose-coloured 
of all, containing as it did a pretty distinct assertion 
that Roumania, while not exactly tied to the Triple 
Alliance, has practically cast in her lot with it. 


The importance of these references can only be 
minimized or poohpoohed by those who forget, first, 
that trouble in the Balkan States almost invari- 
ably means trouble for Europe; and, secondly, 
that friendly relations between those States and 
Austria are the best possible guarantee that such 
trouble need not be feared. Nobody now believes 
in any acquisitive designs of the Dual Monarchy 
on these its Southern neighbours. The blessings of 
Home Rule crown the cup of Austria-Hungary far too 
richly already for her to wish for the pouring in of half 
a dozen other little nationalities to ferment against 
each other, and those whose effervescence she already 
has such trouble in keeping down. The famous “ad- 
“* vance to Salonica” could only be profitably made in 
a condition of things which is not at all likely to take 

till after a new European convulsion, and of all 
the Great Powers Austria is that one which is least 
likely to encounter such a convulsion with a light heart. 
On the other hand, while there is no danger of absorp- 
tion of the Balkan States in Austria, good relations 
between them and her do not mean—as good relations 
{at least too good) between them and Russia do—any 
probable disturbance of the existing equilibrium. 
Quiet, easy times, and the maintenance of that equili- 
brium with the minimum even of placid oscillation— 
these are the objects which any Austrian statesman 
who is not a mere feather-head or gambler must set 
before him. There are countries, the satisfaction of 
whose statesmen yn 2 set Europe wondering at whose 
cost the expected advantages were to be won. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately for herself, Austria is in a very 
different case. She has the least to hope and the 
most to fear from any general disturbance, and she 
knows, by bitter experience, that there is a chance of 
any partial disturbance becoming a general one. 


And yet we have Count Katnoxy describing the 
situation as “an armed peace.” Practically, of course, 


everybody knows that out of Arcadia or Utopia all 
peaces are armed—that if the olive branch is not 
susceptible of prompt transformation into a good stout 
cudgel, its bearer is very unlikely to be able to con- 
tinue to wave it. The complaint, however, of the dis- 
affected is that the present peace is so very much 
armed. Even at this very meeting of the Delegations, 
Baron CHLUMECKY, for Austria, had alluded to the 
“ patience” with which the expense of the armament 
was borne, and Count Tisza, for Hungary, had spoken 
more openly of the “ strain,” the “ ever-increasing ex- 
“ actions” of the situation. To this Count KaLNoxy 
replied nothing very directly, and may be said, in fact, 
to have replied nothing at all, except that peace at 
any rate was the result of this patience, these ex- 
actions, and this strain. It is quite true, though 
perhaps popular impatience and sense of strain for- 
get, that, however great the burdens of an armed 
peace may be, the burdens of actual war are incom- 
parably heavier, and that Europe has, in consequence 
of the Triple Alliance very mainly, been spared actual 
war for an almost unprecedented time. Even the 
conflict between Russia and Turkey did not directly 
affect any but those two nations, and but for it 
Europe has seen no fighting on any great scale 
for twenty-three years—a time longer than any general 
peace for two centuries, except the time which 
elapsed between Waterloo and the break-up of 1848, 
and much less chequered by minor troubles than that 
interval itself. This, we say, is on the whole more 
due to the Triple Alliance than to anything else ; and, 
when it is remembered what elements of disturbance 
have been present all the time, it is not a small thing 
to say. 


On the other side what there is to say is, of course, 
not very hard to discover, but it does not lie in the 
mouths of those who regard peace as the greatest of all 
blessings to say it. Disarmament by agreement is a 
dream which deceives no one but dreamers ; and arma- 
ment that shall not constantly increase is, in the light 
of history and human nature, an impossibility. So 
long as such causes of dissension exist as the German 
occupation of Alsace-Lorraine, or as the transition state 
of the Turkish Empire in Europe, no peace without 
the seeds of war is even conceivable, But was such a 
peace ever conceivable? Did it ever exist for a 
decade, or a year? If it did, then that decade and 
that year have somehow failed to find record in any 
history except the chronicles of imagination. To 
bring about such a state of things a war must be gone 
through in which the victors do not grasp too 
much, and the self-love of the vanquished is not 
hurt too bitterly; equitable adjustments of loss 
and gain must be honourably acquiesced in ; science 
must somehow be restrained from devising and 
art from carrying out new warlike materials and 
methods ; a rich nation must consent not to spend 
its riches in enlarging its fleets, and a poor nation 
must consent not to employ its unprofitable time in 
drilling and exercising its army. It must be a point 
of honour not to study the art of war, and an interna- 
tional etiquette to “‘change generals” when there is 
any appearance of undue inequality. We do not pro- 
fess ourselves extremely sanguine that such a time as 
this will very soon come about. And till it does there 
is no use in grumbling against the Armed Peace. 
Count Katnoxy is justified, and his successors for 
many 4 day will be justified, in pointing out that the 
adjective is an indispensable condition of the substan- 
tive, and that if you insist on the peace without the 
arms, you can expect nothing but the arms without the 


peace, 
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DINGWALL DISCOVERED. 


rapid municipal feat by which Lord RosesEery 

was made a citizen of Dingwall, at the railway 

station, has directed the eyes of Europe upon that 
city. Like Timbuctoo, it is to most a mere name. 


And there, secluded from the public view 
A mighty city lies, named Timbuctoo, 


says THACKERAY, in his prize poem. Not much less 
secluded is Dingwall. The train from Wick saunters 
by southwards, the train from Inverness loiters past 
northwards, and few pause to study the monuments 
and civilization of the metropolis of Strathpeffer. 
Urged by a noble curiosity, and detained for three 
mortal hours on the way from Strome Ferry and the 
romantic west, a traveller paused, and extended 
his knowledge by perlustrating Dingwall. The city 
is not built upon a hill; we shall not say that 
it is built in a hole, but, unlike its proud rival, Tain, 
Dingwall is on the flat. The guide-books say that 
little but a handsome Free Kirk arrests the gaze of 
the amateur. This is, indeed, a very bonny kirk, nor 
are we acquainted north of Tweed with many more 
pleasing and elegant examples of modern architecture. 
This compliment may remind readers of the Spanish 
cricketer’s boast that he was “the best cover point 
“south of the Pyrenees.” But the Free Kirk is a 
handsome Gothic edifice with a rather original spire. 
Before reaching the Free Kirk, however, the voyager 
is struck by the Gladstone Buildings, which are com- 
modious and bear the honoured name of the great 
Prime Minister in open iron-work on the top. 
Pause here and murmur appropriate lines from 
the Iliad. The Gladstone Buildings, which frankly 
announce the political tendencies of Dingwall, 
are occupied by dealers in the commodities of life. 
Hard by, the old amidst the new (such is our 
chequered existence), stands a house of ancient 
domestic architecture ; it may have heen there when 
the noble Duke of CuMBERLAND (unjustly called the 
Butcher) was the idol of local Liberalism. We now 
view the High Street, which is of moderate length and 
width, with the idyllic advantage of a view of green or 
golden fields at each opening. On the hotel (not in 
it) we need not dwell; it has a noble loggia, haunted 
by a handsome collie dog, in whose way it is 
unadvisable to leave bags of buns. The centre of the 
road is dominated by a quaint and picturesque 
town hall, bearing date about 1739, and protected 
by two pieces of artillery—won, perhaps, at Culloden 
by the local Militia. But on this point we can 
give no exact information, Inquiries for a His- 
tory of Dingwall, at a local bookshop, did not 
produce a supply. A copy, however, of Marriage no 
Mystery, by “Gyr,” could be obtained by curious 
maids and bachelors. Many are familiar with this 
moral work, in the original French. To meet 
PAULETTE in Dingwall is a touching experience. The 
Auld Kirk, a structure of mixed style, but of imposing 
dimensions, is reached by a path from the right, the 
grassy churchyard contains various “airs” (as the 
Scotch say) where peace may be attained. t, to 
the right of the church, in a paddock with a locked 
gate, stands the most curious monument of Dingwall. 
It is a tall obelisk, on a plinth, and it leans as much 
from the perpendicular as any leaning tower. No 
monolith, the obelisk is builded of separate and very 
independent stones, held more or less in their places 
by bars of rusty iron. The air of lassitude and fatigue 
in this drooping and melancholy monument strongly 
impresses a sentimental traveller. A little more, and 
it will decline to earth, like a lily smitten by the 
summer sun. To whom is it dedicated? Alas! the 
inscription is indecipherable by him who dares not 
climb the iron gate. Perhaps it was erected in a spirit 


of prophecy to be ready for Lord Rosesery. The 
Brahan Seer lived not far off, and he may have suggested 
the building of an obelisk as mysterious as those of 
Memphis and Babylon and either Thebes. 

Such is Dingwall, grey and a little grassy, a town in 
which it seems always afternoon. The inhabitants did 
not reply to a question as to whether Dingwall was 
originally the Norse Thing-valla, they had an air of 
deficient interest in philological and archeological 
pursuits. There is nothing to complain of about the 
whisky. A policeman was observed; but may have 
been a subjective hallucination. 


THE LAND COMMISSION IN NORTH WALES. 


ORD CARRINGTON’S Commission finished their 
regular series of public sittings last Saturday, and 
certainly no one will grudge the Chairman his gentle crow- 
ing over the industry of himself and his colleagues. They 
have held eighty sittings in eighty places in Wales, and the 
examination of eleven hundred witnesses has produced 
about thirty-six thousand folios of shorthand notes. This 
certainly speaks well for their industry, though the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may feel some alarm when he reflects 
on the total of the printing bill. Apart from respect for 
industry in general, however, the proceedings in North 
Wales will probably add to that sense of fatuity with which 
the whole proceedings of the Commission strike the outside 
observer. Mr. Gladstone's “ historic” speech on the slopes 
of Snowdon is already approaching the realm of oblivion, Mr. 
T. E. Ellis is a Junior Lord of the Treasury, “ Young Wales” 
has been kept in hand for two years, and when Lord Car- 
rington publishes his Report there will be an end of the whole 
matter as far as its promoters are concerned. Fortunately, 
however, some other results which they did not altogether an- 
ticipate have been produced. Since Welsh Radicalism became 
aggressive, its supporters have never risen above a servile 
copy of Irish politicians, and the frequency and violence of 
their attacks on Welsh landlords have no doubt produced a 
careless, but popular, opinion that Welsh tenant-farmers 
suffer more than their fellows in other parts of the country. 
It is to be hoped that this will be dispelled once for all by 
the evidence collected by—if not by the Report of—the 
Commission. As regards the quantity of the evidence, the 
honours may be considered easy as between the landlords 
and their accusers ; as to the quality, however, there can be 
no doubt that there is an overwhelming balance in favour 
of the latter. Mr. Gee’s generalizations as to the decline 
in the price of agricultural produce, which is admitted, and 
his quotations from Mr, 'l. E. Ellis’s estimate of the com- 
parative rentals of land in Wales in 1815 and 1890, which 
is probably wrong, and certainly misleading, make but a 
poor comparison with the tabulated statements of rent 
reductions and improvements given by the Landowners’ 
Association as to each county, and the estate accounts 
freely laid before the Commission by ee 
individually, The rental of all the land in Wales may 
well have increased from nearly two millions in 1815 to 
more than three in 1889; the information, however, is 
quite valueless, unless all but agricultural land is plainly 
excluded. But when the Duke of Westminster in thirty 
years has apparently spent more than the entire rental of 
one of his estates on its improvement, and many of his 
poorer neighbours have followed suit on quite a comparable 
scale, it is really hardly fair that they should be described 
in Mr. Gee’s newspaper as men “with the mouth of a hog, 
the teeth of a lion, the nails of a bear.” An almost 
universal reduction of rent by from 10 to 25 per cent. 
during the last three years deserves better than this; but 
it is to be remembered that the Rev. Dr. Pan Jones 
describes Welsh tenants, as a whole, as “abject slaves” of 
crushed and broken spirit. , 
Of the many stories of hardship told before the Commis- 
sion, some may be true; but many are certainly false. 
Most must remain doubtful. On one side a farmer avers, 
and a well-known magistrate and County Councillor denies, 
that the latter refused the former the feed of a cow which 
he would otherwise have been allowed, because he voted for 
the other candidate at an election. The question might very 
properly turn a parish council election, but as a national 
grievance it seems a trifle exiguous. A considerable body 
of evidence bearing on the topic is, however, now being 
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printed at the public expense. There is more substance in 
a grievance alleged by more than one set of tenants whose 
near ancestors had conceived the brilliant idea of squatting 
on open land. In one case the question was raised whether 
the builder was a freehold tenant of the manor or a mere 
trespasser ; and, on the question being decided by a jury 
adversely to the tenant’s son, he was evicted, but readmitted 
at a rent raised from six and eight to one pound. In 
another the Commission failed to throw any real light on 
the question, owing partly to their inability to make any 
independent inquiry, and partly to the obvious ignorance 
of the complainant. A squatter who has really occupied 
and improved a barren piece of land may in some cases be 
entitled to more consideration than is his legal due, espe- 
cially if he is an ignorant man in a remote place; but in 
the cases in question there was at least no evidence that 
this consideration had not been shown him. Comparatively 
little seems to have been heard cf the sorrows of the small 
freeholder paying interest on a mortgage made before the 
days of low prices. On the other hand, there was 
some evidence given partly by the egregious Rev. Dr. 
Pan Jones that land in small holdings is hard to come by, 
and that the competition to obtain it is enhanced by 
considerations not wholly economic. No doubt landlords 
would create good land if they could; but, as they cannot, 
the blame for this misfortune must be laid elsewhere. 
Several accusations of systematic refusal of Dissenters as 
tenants were made, and two cases of the promotion of such 
a plan were proved—one by a clergyman who was not 
apparently a landlord, one by an irresponsible body of 
persons whose case has already been investigated. Plenty 
of goodwill between tenants and landlords was proved by 
members of both classes ; and, though the evidence of the 
tenant on such a point may be suspicious, in one particular 
ease it certainly did not deserve the open expression of 
contempt with which it was treated by the one Commissioner 
who has filled a really judicial position. When, however, 
the Chairman has been most properly rebuked by a witness 
for “ playing to the gallery ” by a sneer at his position as a 
clergyman, it is not likely that his colleagues will be over- 
delicate. 

It is not to be denied that agriculture in Wales is 
suffering almost as much, probably, as it is in England. 
But the proceedings of the Commission in North Wales 
have certainly not elicited any very coherent plan for its 
improvement. If light railways could be made for nothing, 
no doubt the position of the up-country farmers would be 
improved, but no evidence as to the likelihood of any such 
line paying a dividend was forthcoming, nor is it likely to 
be, from any one who is at all acquainted with the position 
of Welsh lines which have had to depend on the tratflic of 
agricultural produce alone. An improvement in the pre- 
vailing methods of producing butter and cheese would, no 
doubt, benefit the country ; and it is encouraging to notice 
that competent witnesses expect that this may be effected by 
the exercise of powers lately conferred on County Councils, 
but it is to be remarked that any efforts made in this 
direction up to now have proceeded from landlords. Heroic 
remedies, based on the model of Irish legislation, found 
some favour, but most of their supporters seem to have 
followed the example of Dr. Pan Jones, who was content 
to enumerate the principles of land nationalization, and to 
‘leave their practical application to the wisdom of Parliament. 
All such methods of relief are, however, really trivial. 
The one important point on which a practical step can be 
“aken is the reduction of rent.. If the amount of the rent 
paid does in fact vary with the prosperity of the farmers, 
this is strong evidence that rent is and will remain fair. If, 
on the other hand, rent goes up in good times and does not 
come down in bad, this is evidence that the tenant does not 
meet his landlord on fair terms, and may need relief from 
‘an outside agency. Fortunately the evidence elicited by 
the Commission does not leave much doubt on this head. In 
numerous cases it has been proved that reductions in rent 
have been made, and are being made, systematically. 
Figures and dates were given, and were not denied. In no 
case has contrary evidence of the same kind been forth- 
coming. This fact alone, supported as it is by many other 
minor points of evidence, proves of itself that Welsh agri- 
culture rests on a sound basis, and leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that bad times will be better met by the co- 
operation of the persons immediately affected than by 
ignorant interference of factitious outsiders. 


LORD RUSSELL ON LORD COLERIDGE, 


HEN our literary qguidnwncs announced a few weeks 

ago that Lord Russell of Killowen was to contribute 
an article on “ The late Lord Chief Justice of England” to 
the forthcoming number of The North American Review, a 
momentary shiver must have passed over his judicial con- 
temporaries: In spite of the soothing influence of time, 
the memory of Lord Campbell, who “added a new terror 
to death,” has not yet been quite forgotten in judicial 
high places, and Lord Russell’s entry, though brief and 
casual, into the literary arena could not but revive 
it. But with the publication of the article itself all 
unpleasant recollections of this sort must have in- 
stantly disappeared. Lord Russell’s reminiscences of 
Lord Coleridge may be sketchy or even scrappy. They 
may—indeed they do—lack the finish which an article by 
Lord Coleridge on Lord Russell would have displayed. 
But no man who reads them can have any uneasy appre- 
hensions if, encouraged by his first success, Lord Russell 
should be induced to relieve his judicial labours by periodical 
incursions into the province of legal biography. The 
friendly estimates which Lord Russell forms of his pre- 
decessor and the rivals and colleagues of that distinguished 
man are not, however, uncritical. This may seem to be a 
merit so obvious and necessary as scarcely to require notice. 
But it is not so. The temptation to indulgence in vague 
and indiscriminate laudation of persons alike, but not 
equally, worthy of praise is not far from any one of us, and 
it has seized the American public—whom Lord Russell 
primarily addresses—with an almost demoniacal pos- 
session. It is, perhaps, in the region of legal me- 
moirs that the ravages of this disease have been worst. 
To an insatiable desire to read the lives of the mem- 
bers of their numerous and ever-changing judiciary, 
our American neighbours appear to unite a determina- 
tion that the lives of those worthies shall be written in a 
manner adequately reflecting the greatness of their insti- 
tutions. Neither in quantity nor in quality has the supply 
fallen short of the demand. Every month there is a fresh 
and full consignment of judicial sketches to meet the 
popular taste. Short delivery is unknown. Nor is any 
portion of the cargo ever vitiated by want of con- 
formity to order. The producers of this perennial litera- 
ture are oblivious to all varieties of mental calibre or 
differences of level. Each member of the American Bench, 
National or State, is either “the brightest and most 
enduring light in the legal constellation,” or “ intellectually 
the peer of any jurist in the world,” or “ one of the most 
learned and scholarly men who ever administered justice in 
any tribunal.” On these few notes the changes are un- 
ceasingly rung. How a sensible and imaginative people, 
with the names of John Marshall and Kent and Story on 
their judicial roll-call, can tolerate fustian of this kind we 
do not stay to inquire. But our friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic have long passed out of that stage in their 
constitutional development when they were disposed to 
deem every criticism an affront. They have absolved the 
memory of Charles Dickens for the wrong that he did them 
in Martin Chuzzlewit. They forgave Lord Coleridge his 
gentle irony at the expense of their national self-con- 
sciousness. They have taken in good part Mr. Bryce’s 
attacks upon Bossdom. And they will certainly profit by 
the object-lesson—none the less forcible because it is in- 
direct and unavowed—which Lord Russell’s article is fitted 
to give them on the spirit in which legal biography should be 
written. 

The task of determining Lord Coleridge’s niche in modern 
history is not an easy one. But its difliculty may readily 
be exaggerated. That he was an eloquent, persuasive, and 
skilful advocate is demonstrable. Any one may satisfy him- 
self on the point by a careful study of his forensic speeches, 
commencing with his too little known statement on behalf 
of the girl-murderess Constance Kent, and ranging down 
through the famous convent case of Saurin v. Starr (in 
which, by the way, his leading opponent was Sir Henry 
Hawkins, and not, as Lord Russell says, the late Sir George 
Mellish) to his really brilliant orations in the Tichborne 
ejectment proceedings. If, after a perusal of these muni- 
ments of Lord Coleridge’s title to be called a great advocate, 
any doubt upon the subject can still linger in the mind of 
an intelligent person, it may, perhaps, be removed by a con- 
sideration of the fact that he once received the most sub- 
stantial testimonial to professional eminence that an advo- 
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cate can obtain. In one cause célébre his brief was marked 
“utterly regardless of expense.” Clients pay tributes of this 
kind only to what they deem superlative qualities. And their 
estimate is generally correct. The problem whether Lord 
Coleridge’s cross-examination of the Claimant was a success 
or a failure is apparently, to lawyers, incapable of harmonious 
solution. Lord Esher and Lord Russell regard it as a tour 
de force. Sir Alexander Cockburn is said to have spoken 
of it in private as an imposture, and he certainly stated pub- 
licly at the criminal proceedings that “ the Claimant had 
beaten Sir John Coleridge.” In the face of so dire a conflict 
of opinion between such high authorities the lay mind may 
perhaps be excused if it adopts an attitude of philosophic 
doubt. On the one hand, it is hard to accept the view that 
Lord Coleridge’s cross-examination of Orton was absolutely 
ineffective. One has only to read the masterly summing 
up of Sir Alexander Cockburn himself in the criminal case 
to see how deeply he was indebted to the patient and 
thorough probing to which Coleridge had subjected the 
Claimant’s story. On the other hand, it is difficult to re- 
gard the Wapping butcher as a supremely formidable 
adversary. Even if the striking amnesia which made the 
Claimant declare that Virgil wrote in Greek, and that Laus 
semper Deo meant “'The laws of God for ever,” could have 
been reconciled with the singular acuteness of his memory 
on other points, the petty devices and forlorn makeshifts 
which he adopted on his return to England, and the abun- 
dant documentary and other evidence by which these could 
be exposed, would seem to have made his discomfiture a 
comparatively simple achievement. Coleridge did his work 
quietly and effectively. But it was not so delicate, and 
therefore not so triumphant, a piece of forensic dissection 
as Sir Henry Hawkins accomplished on Baigent, or, to take 
a still more notable case, as Sir Alexander Cockburn himself 
succeeded in carrying out in the cross-examination of the 
medical witnesses summoned in the Rugeley poisoning case 
for the defence of Palmer. 

Lord Russell admits that in Parliament Coleridge was 
not a conspicuous success. And he is right. Without 
endorsing Mr. Disraeli’s alleged description of him as a 
“silver-tongued mediocrity,” we cannot place him in the 
first, or even in the front of the second, rank of legal poli- 
ticians. Not only was the high level of impromptu 
eloquence and dialectic to which Lyndhurst and Cairns rose 
with such immediate and consummate ease beyond him, 
but even his set speeches were stilted, academic, and 
unconvincing. Among efforts of this latter class Lord 
Russell assigns the palm to his speech in moving the 
University Test Abolition Bill, in 1866. We prefer that 
on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. And yet 
how artificial it was, and how painfully lacking in the 
agonistic qualities which the occasion demanded, and which 
Sir Roundell Palmer, whom he was put up to answer, had 
displayed! It is a “ pretty poem,” but one “ must not call 
it” Parliamentary debating. ‘Lhere was, however, one de- 
partment of political life in which Lord Coleridge did 
undoubtedly excel. He was unequalled in the art of 
making “personal explanations.” His reply in the House 
of Lords to the attacks which had been made by Dr. 
Kenealy on his conduct in the Tichborne case is a model of 
this species of eloquence ; and in the exercise of this faculty 
he occasionally exhibited unwonted dialectic resource. Sir 
William Harcourt can probably recall the punishment that 
he once received at the hands of the late Lord Chief 
Justice in the House of Commons for having insinuated 
that the Law Officers of the Crown (not then subject 
to the self-denying ordinance as to professional practice 
to which Lord Russell and Sir John Rigby submitted in 
1892) packed their public duties into the interstices of their 

rivate engagements. Lord Russell tells us that Lord 
leridge was “a strong judge,” and that “when a case 
was sufficiently important to prompt him to take pains, his 
judgment showed a broad masterful grasp” of legal 
principles. We have no doubt that this estimate of Lord 
Coleridge’s judicial character is as accurate as it is succinct. 
He stands without the ic circle of supreme judges. 
Such illuminating and take only two 
modern instances—as those in which Cairns settled, to the 
satisfaction of the whole mercantile community, the vexed 
question of the position of railway debenture-holders, and the 
late Lord Bowen developed the theory and the history of re- 
straints on trade, are not to be found among Lord Coleridge’s 
decisions. But his judicial record contains many careful 
and erudite expositions of the law, and elevation of senti- 


ment and liberality of thought are writ large on eve 
of it. Asa chief AePowate and a master of comments te 
has had few rivals in modern times. His ripe scholarship, 
exquisite diction, , eloquence, and courtesy, made him 
an ideal head of the Common Law Courts. His charges to 
juries were admirable. His annual receptions of successive 
Lord Mayors of London were sublime. Men smiled at his 
literary conversation, at his innocent affectations, at his 
otherworldliness. But the smile was always good-natured 
and respectful. The whole country was proud of him, and 
will be grateful to Lord Russell for having presented his 
American readers with a portrait which justifies its pride. 


AN UNBOOMED EXHIBITION, 


_, lover of Dutch pictures who chanced to find himself 
at Utrecht during the last few weeks has had an oppor- 
tunity as agreeable as in most cases it must have been un- 
expected. A committee of gentlemen in that city have 
promoted a loan exhibition of old Dutch masters. Their 
main object has been to secure examples of as many as 
possible of those painters who either were natives of 
Utrecht or worked there during some portion of their 
lives. A reference to the Catalogue shows that about half 
the pictures hung are the work of painters connected 
with Utrecht; the remainder consists of the work of 
various Dutch and Flemish masters. ° 

The whole collection amounts to nearly 500, and, with 
the exception of a few miniature portraits of the eighteenth 
century, it consists of pictures painted in the Augustan age 
of Dutch art, the seventeenth century, together with a 
small selection from the schools of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These earlier works occupy the first room ; 
amongst the best of them are two long panels displaying 
scenes from the life of St. Bertin, by Simon Marmion 
(fifteenth century). Jan van Scorel, who spent the 
closing years of his life at Utrecht, is represented b 
numerous works; his master, Mabuse, and his all, 
Antonio Moro, by a few. A beautiful picture (early 
sixteenth century) of the Three Kings offering their gifts is 
the most striking in this room, by reason of its fine colour 
and splendid state; it is inscribed L1525, and the Cata- 
logue, wherein it is attributed to Bles, informs us that 
it has also been attributed to Lucas van Leiden. 

The seventeenth-century pictures are distributed among 
the remaining rooms and a corridor. The place of honour 
is occupied by a fine Rembrandt dated 1639, the portrait 
of a lady unnamed ; many others of the better known and 
esteemed Dutch masters are represented by works of greater 
or less excellence. Yet, after a first look round, the general 
impression is formed that, if not the chief glory, still the 
most interesting feature of the exhibition, depends upon the 
quality of the work by the less-known painters. One is 
struck, too, by the large proportion of portraits, emphasized 
as it is by the excellence of so many. Paulus Moreels, 
whose “ self-portrait” may be seen at the Hague, without 
doubt deserves a higher place than is usually accorded him ; 
of his eight or ten portraits here, at least two are of 
supreme excellence. Nearly as much may be said for two 
of those by Wybrand de Geest. Space, however, forbids 
any detailed criticism, and we had best confine ourselves to 
giving some idea of the scope of this exhibition. 

Portraiture, landscape, genre, and still-life are all well 
seen here—as, indeed, they should be in any representative 
exhibition of Dutch art. Besides the portraits we have 
already referred to, we certainly should not omit to notice 
two by Van der Helst, the same number by F. Bol and by 
N. by whom, too, there is a good and characteristic 
interior. There are portraits by Mierevelt, Netscher, J. 
Uttewael, A. Coster, Van Ravesteijn, one of himself by 
Hanneman, a family group by Ter Borch, and a 
charming full length of a little girl, aged three, by J. van 
Loenen, a rare master not even noticed by the cyclopedic 
Bryant. By Gerrit van Honthorst there are many 
portraits as well as Biblical subjects, &c. Few better 
portraits by Cornelis Janssens, if any, are to be seen than 
the three which are here; that of Antonie van Hilten 
especially should be noticed. A large portrait of Admiral 
de Ruyter shows K. du Jardin to advantage in an unex- 
pected branch of his art. The small portraits of himself 
and his wife, by Sorgh, are a similar surprise. 

In landscape, pictures are to be seen by H. A 
Roelandt Savery, Jan Both, W. de Heusch, H. de Hi 
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Klaes Molenaer, Salomon von Ruijsdael, and Saftleven, 
one of whose landscapes shows the unmistakable influence of 
his master, Van Goyen, himself represented by a river 
scene. 

In genre we have an important picture by Teniers of one 
of his favourite subjects, “The Alchemist”; and several 
works each by Jacob A. Duck, M. Stoop, and A. Palamedesz. 
Jan van Bylert’s versatility is well shown in eight pictures, 
including a man’s portrait, in a successful scheme of red. 
The single figure of a dancer in brown costume, by W. C. 
Duyster, will be of interest to the Englishman who knows 
the two beautiful little works by this painter now in the 
National Gallery. 

In still-life Jan Davidsz de Heem, his master Van der Ast 
and his pupils A. Mignon and Maria von Oosterwijk, Jan 
Jansz van de Velde, David Davidsz de Heem, Pieter Claesz, 
and W. C. Heda are all represented. Of the two pictures 
by Michel Simons, the smaller is quite a little gem. 

Of the history pictures perhaps the best are “ The 
Appearance of Christ to the Disciples at Emmaus” by Jan 
Steen, Van Dyck’s “St. Francis d’Assisi,” and “ Tobit and 
his Wife visited by the Angel” by Nicolaes Knupfer, a 
rather rare master. 

A word of praise must be reserved for the Catalogue ; it 
is well printed on good paper, and has been compiled with 
knowledge and care; short notices are given of all the 
painters connected with Utrecht, a goodly band of whom 
their ancient city may well be proud. 


GROUSE ON THE STOOKS. 


a gone is always cosy lying behind the dyke. There, 
though the wind may be tearing down from the moor 
so that no bird would drive against it, and with it would 
come past you like a rocket out of the sky, so that you 
could scarcely get your gun to your shoulder before he was 
out of sight, there is always warmth and shelter. There is 
still less question of walking birds up or shooting them 
over dogs, even if on the fine days of September they would 
rmit such simple approach. But now on an outrageous 
day they will be sitting on the bare places, with heads up, 
and be as wild as ravens, for there is a certain amount of 
rain with the gale. Not enough rain, though, to supply 
the burns with any adequate “spate,” so that the salmon 
and sea-trout, longing for fresh water, may get up them. 
They are all checked at the waterfall, and there you may 
see them in the evenings leaping in numbers, one after the 
other shooting itself with quivering tail out of the boiling 
foam at the fall’s foot, only to dive into the middle of the 
descending torrent and be carried back again into the 
seething “bobble.” It must be very irritating for the 
salmon and sea-trout, and certainly is peculiarly exasperat- 
ing to the would-be fisherman. For there is no water, 
relatively speaking, in the river—no fish will move to a fly, 
and the only expedient for catching them is a devilish 
arrangement of many hooks, on one of which one puts a 
worm for appearances’ sake. One might, perhaps, shoot 
the salmon as they leap at the fall, with a gillie to “field” 
them as they come floating along lower down ; but this must 
be rather a snap-shot business, for they are not long in the 
air. How they get any forward impetus at all out of that 
downward rushing swirl of foamisamarvel. Doubtless the 
power all comes from those sinewy tails ; but what wonderful 
power it must be! Lately a fisherman foul-hooked a fish on 
one of those tree-cumbered streams on which the Spey cast 
is in vogue. He could not see his fish, but deemed by the 
weight that he had on a five-pound grilse. His gillie 
ed the fish lower down—a thirty-five pound salmon. 
e explanation was that the fish had been hooked right in 
the tail, and thus had no basis from which to work its 
operations. The thirty pounds of difference between the 
fisher’s estimate and the actual weight gives a notion of the 
value of the salmon’s tail in its swimming and jumping. 
After all, though, the fish are bad to shoot ; so there is 
not much to do on days of outrageous wind except sit at 
home and grumble, and so pass the time until the after- 
noon, when one may go out, with fair chance of success, 
after grouse upon the stooks. It is never too stormy for 
them to find their way, low-flying, across the grey dyke 
which fences the outlying arable lands from the moor. 
Nay; your chances on the very stormy days will be abso- 
lutely better, for such days as these bring the grouse in 
earlier, and, withal, make them tamer when there. They 


are in no hurry to take long flights on such an evening; 
but they are in a hurry to get their evening meal over, and 
find themselves safely packed away in bed. So, about four 
o'clock you may wander forth and ensconce your- 
self on the sheltered side of the dyke in comfort. 
There you will be well protected though the wind 
come down, singing the songs it has brought from 
the tops of the hills as though every cranny in the 
dyke were fitted with the lyre of AXolus. By preference 
you will choose a corner where the dyke bends down to 
cross a gully, for the grouse are likely to come in by the 
sheltered valley. Presently one will scud in over the dyke 
close beside you, and on out of sight over the bending sur- 
face of the field. On these upland cornfields the ground is 
seldom so level as to be kindly for the machine-reaper ; but 
it is kindly for your stalking of the grouse. You may go, 
crouched down, to the brow of the rise before you, and, 
looking out over the yellow-gold stubble, see your friend 
busily reaching up at the ears of a stook some distance 
from you. He is without suspicions, and has lost no time 
in beginning his supper. You will retreat a little and 
manceuvre, so as to put a good stout stook between you, 
then work steadily up to him; for a while crouching may 
do, but then you will have to finish up, in all probability, 
by crawling on your hands and knees as if a stag were your 
q . Then, peering over the stook, you may see him, 
likely enough rather further off than your distant view had 
pictured him, but still within range of practical politics. 
Take him on the ground if you are wise—you have had 
your sport in the stalk—and it is wonderful, even then, 
how often you may fail to kill him. For the feathers are 
lying very close, affording a thicker shield than when they 
are outspread in flight. Still you ought not to miss, 
though you often will, and may hope to come back to the 
warmth of the dyke’s shelter, bearing with you a first-fruit 
of your expedition. 

After this you may suffer in patience a short interval 
in which none may come; but then a single bird scuds 
over, and as you are determining your best line of country 
for approaching him, there slips over, a little further along, 
quite a large covey or small k. So now you at once 
think great scorn of your single bird, and all your thoughts 
are given up to the big covey. They are well in the centre 
of the field, and the stalk down to them must be long, and 
since the stubble is on stony ground, and much of the dis- 
tance has to be traversed on hands and knees, both hands 
and knees will be somewhat worn and weary by the time 
you reach the stook which you have marked out as your 
vantage point for the attack. It is work, too, which is 
severe on the knees of knickerbockers; but you will not 
have put on your smartest for such a business. And now 
that you have arrived at the stook in question you are quite 
likely to find that the birds have moved on a little, or that 
it is too far off from their scene of operations. So you may 
have to begin again the undignified hand-and-knee process, 
with a little still more humiliating crawling, after the 
manner of the serpent. But now, lifting your head 
cautiously and peering through the topmost ears of corn, 
you may find yourself at length well in the thick of your 
work. First to catch your eye will likely be some greedy 
fellow who has climbed right up to the top of the stook to 
peck the ears. The greatest mistake you can possibly 
make now is to be ina hurry. Bring your gun up quite 
quietly, take all the aim you want, and shoot this, your first, 
of the covey. The second greatest mistake to which you 
are likely to be tempted is to rush forward now to secure 
him, or to stand up in order to get a good view of the other 
birds as they fly away. In all probability, if you stay in 
your kneeling posture behind the stook, they will not fly 
away at all. The misfortune of their comrade will not 
trouble them much, and they will not associate the noise of 
your discharge (which, after all, with Schultze or E.C., is a 
small matter compared with the howling and hissing of the 
wind in the stocks) with any danger. On the contrary, if 
you keep yourself hidden after the first shot, your chances 
will improve and increase, rather than fly away; for the 
noise is likely to make the whole covey put up their heads, 
so that many which were hidden from you by the stubble 
when they were busily feeding, now offer you the excellent 
mark of an upstanding head. You may pick off the most 
convenient of these, and then another, and yet others, 
before the alarm begins to be general in the covey. Next 
you will probably have to shoot one that thinks it prudent 
to wing its way a little further off from the neighbourhood 
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of so much noise, and its fall will be likely to communicate 
to the others an idea of something amiss, so that the whole 
are likely to get upon the wing, and you have a good 
right and left as they go off. But even then they are 
not likely to leave the field if it be of tolerable size, and you 
may again set forth with a fresh start in pursuit of them, 
and be practically occupied in harrying this single pack or 
covey until nightfall. Often it happens that after you have 
become weary of the crawling you walk openly up to a 
solitary busy feeder and find him allowing you to come 
within gunshot of him without pretence of concealment. 
Then you begin to think rather meanly of all your elabo- 
rate a in stalking, and have the further pain of reflect- 
ing that the bird has put on you the indignity of mistaking 
you for an agricultural labourer. 

The birds will not sit like this on a calm fine day, Then 
the first shot is sometimes enough to frighten off the covey ; 
but, asa rule, if they do not see you nor hear your voice, 
they are wonderfully slow to take alarm when they are in 
the corn-fields. May be it isa pot-hunting kind of sport; 
but, after all, there is nothing else to do on the outrageous 
days, and it is at least better for you and for the larder than 
sitting in all day over a fire which you are ashamed of 


having lighted so early in the autumn, 


“T SPEAK UNITED STATES.” 


« AM free, white, twenty-one, and I speak United 
States,” is the modern Declaration of Independence 
of every native adult American citizen. 

The travelled American—everything by turns and 
nothing long—who aims at cosmopolitanism and invariably 
misses the target altogether, and the naturalized creature 
of indefinite origin, may not proclaim for “ United States,” 
but they adopt it all the same, in deference to the subtle 
power politicians call the vis major. 

The American language used to be English, of course— 
English pure and simple, if English ever was either pure or 
simple—but it has prospered on its own account, like other 
things American, and now the English language is being 
Americanized, like the English nobility, and its vivacity is 
considerably benefited by the process. 

That English is still the basis of “ United States” the 
most thoroughgoing American will not deny—the thorough- 
going American never denies facts, the game not being 
worth the candle, and he never plays games in the dark. 
The language is the same—with a difference, and in that 
lies the root of the matter and this article; for though 
London and New York speak a common—very common— 
Anglo-Saxon, if we forget for the moment the veneer of 
French, Latin, Greek, and other languages with which it 
has been polished, yet the meaning of many words, from 
which language derives its significance, is considerably 
modified and altered in their passage across the Atlantic, 
and they become nearly, if not quite, as unintelligible as 
the Cockney would find the dialect of a Northumberland 


village. 
Thus, if a Londoner is fortunate enough to cross the 
Atlantic, and be introduced to a sky which has not been 


discoloured by smoke, a sun which has not been dimmed 
by fog, and an atmosphere which the powers have not 
forgotten to dry, and is as stimulating as champagne, but 
is unfortunate enough to have to buy a frock-coat—a 
most expensive article—or to order one—as a rule, quite a 
different matter—he must call it a “ Prince Albert.” 

Prince Albert coat it is in Republican America, what- 
ever it may be in Monarchical England, where “ Albert 
the Good” is occasionally remembered when the anniver- 
sary of his death comes round. 

If he wants a billycock hat, he will never get it if he asks 
for it by that name ; he must request the shopman to bring 
him a “ Derby.” 

Should the coverings of his feet be worn out and he 
orders a new pair of boots, he will be given Wellingtons, 
which are “boots” in the American lan, ; if he wants 
English boots he must ask for “ shoes,” while if he likes to 
show pretty socks and wears Oxford shoes, he must call for 
“ties” or “low cuts,” and “slippers” if he needs pumps. 

He will find, too, that he does not buy articles in a shop, 
but at a “store,” and he will be sent to its different 
aj gee by a “ floor-walker,” not a shop-walker. 

he would travel in the city and he desires to use the 
most derided of New York’s public conveyances, which 
luckily for those whose time is valuable ply only up and 


down aristocratic Fifth Avenue, he must forget that such 
an abomination as an omnibus ever existed, and hail a 
" stage,” while if he wishes to go by or talk about what he 
would at home call a tram, he must be careful to say 
“surface car” or “street car,” for trams have no existence 
in the American vocabulary. If, further, he would, when 
in Rome, do what Rome does, let him forswear the use of 
railway until he returns home, and train himself to say 
“railroad,” and let him never forget that he walks on the 
“ sidewalk,” not on the pavement. 

Should he unfortunately happen to get ill, let him boldly 
declare that he “ feels sick,” entirely heedless of what he 
would be understood to mean at home, or it will be taken 
that he is nauseated, for the words sick and ill mean just 
the reverse of what they signify in London; and if his 
doctor gives him a prescription, let him not ask to be 
directed to a chemist, or he will be sent off to a manufac- 
turer of chemicals, if any one knows the address of such 
a firm, but let him seek for a “pharmacy” or “ drug 
store.” 

Instead of a draper’s shop he will find a “dry goods 
store,” and if he desires to go to one of the upper floors he 
will “take the elevator ”—though, as is so frequently the 
case, the reverse is the truth—for he will certainly not dis- 
cover a lift; while, if his wife has requested him to bu 
her some hairpins, hooks and eyes, cottons, or other 
articles, he will find them at the “ notion-counter.” 

As, being a stranger, he will not have his own carriage, he 
will, if he wants a drive, “ride” in a “waggon,” which is 
not a cart for carrying packages, but a very comfortable, 
light, open vehicle, or else in a “buggy,” an equally light 
conveyance with a hood, but open at the sidea, If he 
prefers a single-horse brougham he will do well to call it a 
“coupé,” and if he asks for a “carriage” he will get a 
Victoria with a pair of horses. 

In the evening he will naturally go to the theatre, but he 
must be careful to ask for “ orchestra seats” if he wants 
stalls; while if his tastes are not for drama proper, and he 
prefers a music-hall entertainment, he should invite his 
friend to go to a “ variety show.” 

If a play is advertised as a “ faree-comedy,” and he 
imagines he will see a farcical comedy, he will be doomed to 
disappointment, for a farce-comecy is only an alleged play 
in which the characters are taken by variety Bo 
“ artistes” who introduce their “specialties”—song and 
dance—in season and out of season. In other words, it is 
cousin-German to a music-hall entertainment without the 
diversity in the programme. 

In its pronunciation United States is a law unto itself, 
and if the aforesaid Londoner gets “ busted,” or wants em- 
ployment as a clerk, let him not call himself a “clark,” or 
pee will open their eyes at his peculiar occupation, and 

et him also remember he wears aDerby hat, not a darby. 

Above all, let him avoid, as he would the plague, the 
nasal twang which passes current for the American accent 
on the London stage, unless he hankers after being mis- 
taken for a denizen of the “ wild and woolly West,” or as 
hailing from Oshkosh or Kalamazoo, both of which places, 
in spite of a popular belief to the contrary, will be found 
on the map of the country over which the Stars and Stripes 
float and the bald-headed Eagle screams. 

United States is to some extent an “inflected ” language, 
and the intonation of a word gives it its peculiar meaning, 
just as happens in that most soul-wearying of all tongues to 
the student—the Chinese. If any one doubt this, let him 
listen to two people manipulate that most distinctively 
American word “right” in a conversation of this kind :— 

“ How do I get to —— 

“ Go right along, and take the first turning on the right, 
and you are right there.” 

“ Right ¢” 

“ Right!” 

“ Right.” 

The first meaning of the first two rights is obvious enough. 
The third is the equivalent of “at once.” The interrogative 
right asks, “ Are you sure that it is correct?” and the ex- 
clamatory one replies as plainly as possible “ Quite correct,” 
while the other goes away with a nod, for his “ Right” 
means “ Thank you, I’m off.” 

For its slang the American language is justly famous ; 
but he who would attempt to discuss it in a few words would 
undertake to accompany the Iliad on an oaten straw. 
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MESSRS. DENT’'S BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A and letters are intimately associated in the in- 
teresting and extensive exhibition of work in 
black and white at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours—the most representative and important 
collection of modern book illustration which has been ex- 
hibited since the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. With few 
exceptions, the four hundred drawings in the galleries of 
the Institute . have been designed for books published, or in 
course of publication, by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., to 
whose taste and example the present revival of the art of 
book illustration is largely due. It is extremely note- 
worthy that the work of these artists, whether decorative, 
like that of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, or purely illustrative of 
the text, like that of Mr. W. C. Cooke, is concerned with 
masterpieces of English literature, for the most part, and 
therefore with that accord of art and letters which book- 
lovers would desire. It is true that a book may be a thing 
of beauty, as to type, paper, binding, and decorative page, 
and yet be, in Lamb’s phrase, no book. But it will not be 
denied by the true lover of books that literature may be 
honoured in the making of a beautiful book through the 
— or decorative designs of the artist, and the 
uty ‘of the book gain thereby. Such, at least, 
has been the aim of - ome Dent in their charming 
editions of the works of Fielding and Goldsmith, of 
Sterne and Peacock, of Jane Austen and the Brontés, of 
Maria Edgeworth and Fanny Burney, of Miss Ferrier, and 
other English classics. The drawings by Mr. Cooke, Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Greig, Miss Erichsen, Mr. Railton, and Mr. 
Jellicoe for these works, reproduced in photogravure, con- 
stitute an important element of beauty in these delightful 
reprints of some of the most illustrious masters of fiction. 
No one acquainted with Miss Ferrier’s novels, for instance, 
can fail to be captivated by Miss Erichsen’s clever and 
sympathetic designs. They are interpretative and expressive 
toa remarkable degree, and finer examples of the art of 
illustration could not be indicated in the whole range of the 
galleries than the drawings for Destiny, Marriage, and the 
rest (277, 325, 334). Equally good are Mr. Cooke’s drawings 
r Fanny Burney and Jane Austen, of which “ Harriet burn- 
ing the Pencil” (155) is a typical example of this artist’scharm 
of refinement and skill in design. There is also excellent work 
shown by Mr. Wheeler, in illustration of Fielding and Sterne, 
and by’ Mr. Greig and others. Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s 
drawings for Malory’s Morte Darthur range from elaborate 
designs for the full page of Messrs. Dent’s noble edition of 
this early prose master-work to a series of “chapter 
headings” and tail-pieces. In these designs Mr. Beardsley’s 
decorative fancy and ‘invention may be said to reach their 
culminating — of expression. Certainly, all that is 
individual in Mr. Beardsley’s work, all his qualities as 
draughtsman and designer, are concentrated in the 
wonderful drawing, “The Achieving of the Sangreal” 
(412). We must note also some capital examples of the 
artist’s command of the grotesque, such as the “Six 
Grotesques ” (285), in which his mastery and resources are 
alike incontestable. Some extremely fine landscape-work 
is shown by Mr. William Hyde, whose “wash” drawings, 
“Dawn” (23), and others, are exquisite in tone and 
subtlety of atmospheric quality. Mr. J.D. Batten’s grace 
and fancy in illustrating fairy lore and romance are the 
delight of all readers of fairy tales, whether in the English, 
Celtic, or Indian collections of Mr. Jacobs, or in that 
fascinating book Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. The 
drawings for these works are admirable in conception and 
style. The beautiful design, “The Maidens of Lyn y 
Van Vach” (49), by Mr. Batten, is a notable example of 
the artist’s LL line, wherein every touch is made 
ma every line significance, and all else true value. 
Mr. R. Anning Bell is an accomplished illustrator of fairy 
tales and folklore, and exhibits some delightful drawings— 
the six illustrations to “ Beauty and the Beast” (292) and 
the ing four, somewhat Rossettian in style, to 
“Sleeping Beauty” (269). Miss Bertha Newcombe, an 
artist who has recently joined the artistic band attached to 
the house of Dent, shows some excellent, and decidedly 
individual, work in illustration of a forthcoming book by 
Mr. John Watson on the Lake district. Both the people 
and the country are admirably set forth in Miss Newcombe’s 
“Three Sketches of Westmoreland Character” (396 and 
401), and in other drawings. Vigorous and clearly charac- 
terized is the “Sheep-shearing in the Dales” (384). Mr. 


Walter Crane’s “ Illustrations to the Tempest” (418-425), 
and many drawings by Mr. Railton, chiefly of famous or 
picturesque buildings, must not be omitted from our record 
of an attractive exhibition. 


THE DERBY WINNER. 


le those cynical persons who decry the natioral love of 
sport, or rather of horse-racing, and assume that in 
the present day it is mainly an excuse for betting “on the 
tape,” the successful appeal to the popular taste with such a 
play as The Derby Winner will come with something of 
the force of a reproof. On the other hand, the ready and 
even enthusiastic reception of some of the realistic details 
argues either an overwhelming desire to be made to be- 
lieve, or an amount of inexperience in racing matters which 
does not speak well for the opportunities of the public for pur- 
suing their favourite sport. e work, as a whole, however 
little it may depart from the conventional lines invariably 
followed in such cases, is treated with vigour and strength ; 
much of the characterization, if not exactly new, is in- 
vested with an air of freshness, and neither Sir Augustus 
Harris nor Mr. Henry Hamilton need find any reflection 
upon their own capabilities in the fact that the infusion of 
new blood has produced an important improvement in the 
matter of crisp, if occasionally slangy, humorous dialogue. 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s vivacious style has shown itself of value 
in other kinds of work, and it would have been odd 
if his help had not proved effective here. One of 
the most amusing, as well as the most novel, of the 
characters is a sporting Duchess, her Grace of Mil- 
ford, the composite portraiture of which it is not hard 
to recognize, played with admirable force and audacity 
by Mrs. John Wood, in a style which brings back to our 
memories her performance in Dandy Dick. She is the old- 
fashioned strong-minded woman, a woman with robust 
masculine intelligence, and frequently a rough edge to her 
tongue; but here she is made a kind of universal 
fairy; for it is by her instrumentality that when Major 
Mostyn, having done his worst to destroy Lord Des- 
borough’s domestic happiness, sells up his victim’s stud to 
complete his ruin, Clipstone, the Derby favourite, is bought 
in at an enormous price, and it is to her good offices hus- 
band and wife owe the clearing up of the misunderstanding 
elaborately contrived by forgery and falsehood of the basest 
character. Mostyn is drawn with the deepest outlines, and 
filled in with the blackest colour; in fact, were it not for 
the almost too strongly enforced reticence of Mr. Cart- 
wright, the part would come dangerously near the 
verge of the ridiculous. No phase of crime comes amiss 
to him; he is not called upon om to commit murder, but 
we know perfectly well that, if he were, he would com- 
pass it without turning a hair or getting late for dinner, 
and that he would contrive successfully to throw the blame 
upon some humble instrument, until the last act. His 
seduction of Mary Aylmer is inevitable ; it serves so many 
useful purposes. Its eventual object is to involve him in 
shame and disaster at the end, but meanwhile it enables 
him to complete the estrangement of Lord Desborough and 
his wife, so that the latter entrusts herself to his treacherous 
care when she leaves her husband; and by representing to 
Desborough that his lordship’s favourite jockey, the girl’s 
sweetheart, is the seducer, he secures the latter’s discharge 
and takes him into his own service, while, on the other 
hand, by traducing Desborough to the girl’s father as the 
author of her ruin, he seeks, though unsuccessfully, to 
persuade the latter, who is Desborough’s trainer, to betray 
his employer’s trust, and prevent Clipstone from win- 
ning. If we were inclined to be hyperecritical, we 
might ask if there were no means by which a 
scoundrel at once so bold and so despicable could be 
deprived of the right to wear Her Majesty’s uniform, seeing 
that his misdeeds are public property, and that he is cut by 
the mess of his own regiment. His calm imperturbability 
is not his only distinguishing feature, for he is wanting in 
subtlety to the extent of absolute crudity. He does not beat 
about the bush. Having failed to buy Clipstone, in order to 
scratch him and allow his own horse to win, his next move 
is to “ nobble the favourite.” Nothing seems easier than to 
= the trainer, make a direct and unmistakable appeal to 
is passions, and propose the infamous bargain without 
circumlocution, nl on being foiled, to instruct a lady 
accomplice, as a matter of course, to proceed at once to 
“nobble” the jockey by hocussing his drink, it being a 
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well-known fact that leading jockeys make a practice of 
drinking with flashily-dressed lad rs a few hours 
before a great race. His matter-of fact quality seems also to 
be shared by some of the other characters, including the 
hero, who otherwise appears to be a — unaffe and 

ntlemanlike young fellow for a melodramatic hero, a 
fact to which the fine manner of Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
must in large measure be attributed. Unnatural restraint of 
natural passion is not an appropriate note in melodrama, and 
we find a reprehensible note of weakness, which might 
almost imply cowardice, in Desborough’s conduct when he 
follows his wife in her flight, and finds her locked in 
Mostyn’s room. He might have followed the latter's 
advice and gone to the Divorce Court, as he did, but he 
should, either in actual life or on the stage, have soundly 
thrashed the scoundrel first. Far better is the conduct of 
the jockey when he discovers in Mostyn, his employer, the 
seducer of his sweetheart, and flings his cap and jacket in 
his face; but even here it is a pity that the convenient 
horsewhip is not used—except, perhaps, that it might bring 
about something approaching an anti-climax. It is only 
fair to Lady Desborough to record that her reason for 
leaving home is the unjust suspicion, circumstantially 
fostered by Mostyn, of her husband’s infidelity, and that 
the locking in the inner room is but her own act of defence 
against Mostyn’s brutal attack upon her honour. That 
any woman should be so ignorant or inexperienced, 
to use no stronger term, as to suppose that she 
could leave her husband’s house under the care of 
another man, and one whom she knew to be a fervent 
admirer, without incurring grave censure, necessitates a 
stronger strain upon our powers of make-believe than they 
should properly be subjected to. Eventually, of course, the 
coveted wife eludes her pursuer, and is reconciled to her 
husband. It isa pity, however, that resort is had to the 
machinery of the Divorce Court, and a still greater that 
husband and wife cannot be brought together without the 
East-Lynne-like melancholy of the scene with their dying 
child in the Sanatorium. If passion takes up some space 
and absorbs much interest, horses are an even more promi- 
nent and important part of the piece. Tous there is always 
something incongruous in the introduction of real horses on 
a stage with its obviously artificial scenic effects ; but, putting 
that objection on one side, the mounting (in more senses 
than one) of the three scenes in which horses appear, the 
trial at Malton, the sale at Tattersall’s, and the finish for 
the Derby are of the highest excellence, and those scenes 
are all, moreover, especially the second, replete with life, 
bustle, and excitement, and speak volumes for the excellence 
of the stage-management. Another scene also, that of the 
wilitary ball, is commendable for the light and movement in 
it. It would be unfair to omit mention of the bold style 
and comedy acting, at once vivacious and commanding, of 
Miss Alma Stanley, as the siren by whose means Mostyn 
arouses the jealousy of Lady Desborough and succeeds in 
drugging Clipstone’s jockey. 

At the Trafalgar Theatre last week was produced, “ for a 
short season,” Zhe Chinaman, a three-act farce by Mr. John 
Tresahar. This is a boisterous work, founded upon the en- 
gagement in America of a married man to a circus-dancer, 
who pursues him to England, and seems to have been 
chiefly designed to give him an occasion for certain knock- 
about antics in the disguise of a Chinaman, and the lady a 
scene in which she displays her dancing powers, and which 
ends in the usual inrush of horrified spectators. The dance 
was skilfully executed by Miss Edith Kenward, who has 
played in very similar scenes before, notably in Dr. Bull. 
The cast is an excellent one, so far as the individual players 
are concerned, but little trouble seems to have been taken 
to suit their respective capabilities. 

Of Little Miss Cute, a mixture of melodramatic incident 
and song and dance “turn” of a common American type, 
little need be said here except to record its production at 
the Royalty and its immediate collapse. 

At the O Comique Gustav Freitag’s Graf Waldemar 
and Stahl’s 7illi have been very creditably performed by a 
German company. 


CHESS NOTES. 


open Leipsic Tournament has produced some very 
interesting games. Eighteen players holding rank as 
Masters, most of them being winners in previous “ Haupt” 
or other tournaments, but all of them selected by a 


committee on the strength of their credentials, entered the 
competition. Of these, no fewer than fifteen hail (by their 
names at least) from central or eastern Europe, the other 
three being Blackburne, Mason; and Baird. The last- 
named comes from the United States; Teichmann is a 
resident in London, and Janowsky in Paris. There were 
seven prize-winners, who scored as follows (draws count- 
134, Lipke 13, Teichmann 12, Blackburne 
and Walbrodt 114, Marco and Janowsky 10}. If draws 
were not counted, and the number of lost games were sub- 
tracted from the number of won games, the order would 
not be materially altered. The position of the first five 
would remain unchanged :—Tarrasch 10, Lipke 9, Teich- 
mann 7, Blackburne and Walbrodt 6. h and 
Janowsky drew only one game out of the seventeen, 
whereas some of the players seem to have revelled in 
draws, Berger taking the lead in this respect with twelve, 
losing only two games, and Walbrodt drawing seven and 
losing two. Putting aside Von Scheve, who began well 
and then had to withdraw from the tournament, the 
greatest number of games actually lost was thirteen, by 
Dr. Seuffert ; Weydlich losing eleven, and Mason, who was 
much out of form, ten. 

Dr. Tarrasch has thus added another triumph to his 
honourable record at chess. Nine years ago, in his twenty- 
third year, he was half a point behind the winner of the 
Hamburg tournament, being bracketed with Blackburne, 
Mason, Englisch, and Weiss. Since then he has been 
virtually unbeateo—though he has not played the late or 
the present champion. In 1889 he was first in the Breslau 
tournament, without losing a game. In 1890, at the Man- 
chester meeting cf the British Chess Association, he repeated 
the feat, ending three points above the second player, and not 
losing a game. Since then he has played too little for his 
admirers. He only succeeded in drawing the Russian 
match against Tchigorin, and now he has only just suc- 
ceeded in beating all comers at Leipsic. But the succeeding 
is more to the point than the “just.” The Doctor's ten 
years’ record is an excellent one, especially for tournament 
play. It may be hoped that there is some basis for the 
rumour that he is soon to try conclusions with Tchigorin 
again, in order to settle the question left open at St. 
Petersburg. 

Lipke gained his Mastership at the Dresden Haupt 
tournament in 1892, when he played against twenty 
competitors, and, in the final round between the nine best 
players, scored six games, losing only one out of the four- 
teen which he contested. He will have to be reckoned 
with in the future. Teichmann and Janowsky are two 
other players who have bettered their reputation at Leipsic. 
Walbrodt, as already said, played an extraordinary number 
of drawn games ; if he hal played for a win in every case 
he would probably (we say no more) have stood better at 
the finish. Of Blackburne it need only be observed that he 
still holds undisputed sway amongst players of English 
nationality. It is to be regretted that so many chess- 

layers of the first and second rank were absent from the 
Inst international tournament. Match-play, after all, is not 
a conclusive test of pre-eminence. One would like to see a 
tournament, all against all, including Lasker, Steinitz, 
Tchigorin, Tarrasch, Windawer, Blackburne, and the other 
Masters; the six or eight leaders to play matches against 
each other, the best of five games, with marks added for 

roblem composition and solving, and for simultaneous and 

lindfold play. But perhaps it is impossible. 

In the Haupt tournament first honours were won by 
Van Lennep, a Dutchman just out of his teens, who is 
thus, according to the German tournament rules, the latest 
addition to the list of Masters. There was a large entry 
for this competition, which is always played in sections to 
begin with. There were four sections at Leipsic, each sup- 

lying two players for a final round, Van Lennep and 
arein tied with 4}, three others being half a point be- 
hind ; and the first-named won in playing off the tie. An 
English representative, Mr. Schwann, was in the final 
round, but here his luck deserted him. 

The three-mover by Mr. C. Planck, printed on Sep- 
tember 8, may end our selection of problems from the chess 
magazines and “columns” of bygone years. We have re- 
called them, whether good or indifferent, by way of illus- 
trating the canons of composition which are now almost 
universally accepted by authorities, leaving the reader to 
judge in each case as to the merits or demefits of 
a problem. In the present instance there is a double 
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solution, the one which the composer did not see being, as 
is usual, easier and less elegant than the one which he 


A MATE IN THREE. 
Biack—8 Pieces, 
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devised. C.T.S. is the only solver who furnishes both 
key-moves, Mr. Planck’s idea is bishop to QBz2, followed 
queen takes knight, queen to rook’s fourth, or knight 
(K4) to knight’s fifth, according to circumstances. This is 
at once a prettier and a more difficult solution than bishop 
to KB7, followed by queen takes knight or bishop to 
knight’s sixth. Solutions on these lines are given by C. T.S8., 
A. C. W., Ina, Novice, Eben Shackleton, and others. The 
Black pawn on bishop's fourth is superfluous, and the White 
king is altogether out of the game. The reader will not fail 
to see how easily the three defects of this problem might be 
remedied, so as to leave the composer’s original idea intact. 
A solution and a criticism of the two-mover printed on 
August 25 reach us from Mr. J. E. Gore, who will have 
seen that his points were anticipated, in the main, by our 
Notes on September 8. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


THE BARING LIQUIDATION, 


sg statement made by the Governor of the Bank of 
England at the half-yearly meeting of proprietors last 
week with regard to the progress of the Baring liquidation 
was highly satisfactory and gives good ground for hoping 
that the task will be completed before long and will leave a 
handsome surplus for the partners in the old firm of Baring 
Brothers. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that, when the Bank of England undertook the liquidation, 
the liabilities amounted to 21 millions. At the first meet- 
ing of proprietors of the Bank held afterwards, Mr. 
Lidderdale, who was then Governor, stated that the 
liabilities had been reduced in less than four months from 
21 millions to somewhat over 10 millions; more than half 
the liabilities, that is to say, were got rid of in less than 
four months. It would be difficult to find more con- 
elusive proof of the greatness and the soundness of the 
purely merchant banking business that was done by 
Messrs. Baring Brothers. In less than four months there 
came in from those indebted to the firm not far short of 11 
millions sterling; and the money was applied to clear off 
the liabilities. In the next few months the liquidation went 
on very quickly, so that at the end of May 1891—not quite 
seven months from the time when the Bank took the matter 
in hand—the liabilities were reduced to but little more than 
: millions. During the remainder of 1891 and throughout 
1892 the liquidation proceeded very satisfactorily and 
uickly ; but last year the reduction of the liabilities was 
ow. On the last day of February in the present year the 
liabilities still exceeded 3} millions—a small amount, of 
course, in comparison with what they were in November 
1890, but still a formidably large sum. Since, February, 
however, the liquidation has again proceeded very rapidly. 
On the last day of August the liabilities were reduced to 
2,482,0001., or by considerably more than a million. Since 


then it is known that the Syndicate which has been buying 
a portion of the assets held has bought further amounts, in 
some cases out and out, in other cases taking an option to 
conclude the bargain at a price agreed upon. If confidence 
further revives, and prices are maintained fairly well upon 
the Stock Exchange, it is a matter of course that the 
options will be exercised, and in that case the general esti- 
mate in the market ig that the liabilities will be reduced to 
not much over a million anda half. At the first meet- 
ing of Bank of England proprietors after the crisis, 
the best the Governor was able to say in_ respect. 
to the prospects of the liquidation was as follows :— 
“T think you may have a reasonable hope that the efforts 
made by the Bank to protect the country from that failure 
will result in no loss to the Bank or to those who have 
come forward to our assistance.” It will be seen from this 
guarded language that the most Mr. Lidderdale ventured 
to say was that no call would be made upon the guarantors ; 
and it was generally estimated in the City that nothing 
would remain for the partners in the firm; indeed, the 
general City opinion at the time was that Mr. Lidderdale 
was too sanguine, and that some call would have to be made 
upon the guarantors. Now all is changed. Every one is- 
of opinion that no call will have to be made upon the 
guarantors, and that a handsome surplus will remain for - 
the partners in the old firm. According to the statement 
issued to the guarantors last week and made up on the last 
day of August, it is estimated that there will be a final 
surplus of over 667,000/. It is only an estimate, of course, 
and its realization depends upon the course of business. If 
confidence continues to grow stronger, and if prices on 
the Stock Exchange rise further, then it is extremely 
probable that the ultimate surplus will be even larger 
than the Bank of England now estimates it at. On 
the other hand, if anything untoward were to hap- 
pen and prices were again to fall, the liquidation 
might drag for a considerable time, ‘and the surplus 
might be lessened. Still, if the syndicate which has been 
buying the Buenos Ayres Waterworks bonds from the 
estate exercises all its options, the total liabilities will be 
reduced to not very much over a million and a half. There 
ought to be no difficulty in nursing the estate long enough 
to insure the old partners a handsome surplus, even if 
matters upon the Stock Exchange do not go as well as 
every one now expects. Taking the worst view of the 
matter, and even supposing what is very unlikely—that 
there is a great fall in the prices of such securities as con- 
stitute the remainder of the estate—it is reasonably certain 
no call will have to be made upon the Baring guarantors. 
That is a matter of great importance to the City. It will 
be recollected that the guarantees originally amounted to 
about 18 millions, and that some Companies and great firms. 
guaranteed as much as half a million. While that was the 
case, and while the City was fearing that the liquidation 
would result badly, it is easy enough to understand the 
anxiety that existed because of the guarantees. But now the 
guarantees are quite small amounts, and it is difficult to 
appreciate the undoubted anxiety that has existed. Even 
if there were to be acall upon the guarantors, it would be of 
so small an amount that it would hardly affect the wealth 
of any of them. But, although that is so, and although it. 
has been highly probable for some time past that no call 
would have to be made, yet the anxiety continued. Hap- 
pily it is removed by the statement issued last week. The 
statement has relieved the anxieties of the City in another 
way. It was known that a large amount of Argentine and 
Uruguayan securities, as well as United States securities 
and home securities, were held by the estate, and nervous 
people feared that some day or other the guarantors might get 
tired of the liability they had incurred, and might insist upon. 
the Bank of England forcing a sale of those assets, especially of 
the Argentine and Uruguayan. If that were to happen— 
and it is in the highest degree unlikely that it ever would 
happen—still, supposing with the timid people that it were 
to happen, everybody knows that forced sales send prices 
down with a run, and consequently the Stock Exchange 
apprehended that there might be serious losses to all who- 
were interested in the market for South American securi- 
ties. The great progress made by the liquidation now has 
put an end to the fear. It is certain that the Syndicate 
which is buying will not force the market ; on the contrary, 
it has the strongest interest in supporting and improving 
that market. And it is equally certain that the liquidation 
has now gone so far that neither the guarantors nor the 
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- Bank of England are likely to hurry its completion. The 

Stock Exchange, therefore, feels reassured, with the result 

‘that there has been very active~—and indeed even rash— 
ulation since the statement came out in South 
erican securities. 


At the Bank of England meeting last week there was 
some complaint that the Directors were keeping too much 
money unemployed, that they ought to have invested a con- 
siderable part of it in Consols. The Governor gave some 
grounds for this complaint by stating that the reduction of 
the dividend from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. for the half- 
year was due to the impossibility of employing the money 
profitably. In reply to a question, the Governor further 
said that the balances of the private and the joint-stock 
banks at the Bank of England were unusually large. Asa 
matter of fact, it is commonly estimated in the City that 
these balances amount at present to about 20 millions. For 
some years before the Baring crisis they fluctuated be- 
tween 10 and 13 millions. These facts emphasize the ex- 
traordinary abundance and cheapuess of money at present. 
It is not surprising that, this being so, the Continental 
countries should endeavour to increase their stock of gold. A 
German demand has existed for some little time; Austria 
and Hungary are always on the look-out for gold to com- 
plete their currency reform; and now Roumania has also 
entered the market. It is hardly probable, however, that 
the Continental demand will be very large. In any case 
the production of gold is increasing so rapidly that the 
demand will easily be satisfied. Every one knows how rich 
the South African mines are proving to be; and now it is 
stated, on what appears to be excellent authority, that 
‘discoveries have been made in the Coolgardie district of 
Western Australia which surpass anything ever before 
known. Quite possibly this may be a gross exaggeration, 
but there appears to be no room for doubt that the region 
is really very rich. 


The applications for India Council drafts this week were 
very small, the total being 23,10,000 rupees and the highest 
price 1s. 14d. The Council accepted only 15,10,000 rupees 
at the best price, besides specially selling a further 1,35,000 
rupees at the same price. Exchange continues weak, and 
from Bombay the rate for telegraphic transfers has fallen 
to 18. 


Thespeculation on the Stock Exchange has happily received 
a check. The general public did not take part in it, and the 
professional operators having bought as much as they think 
safe, now finding that new buyers are not coming forward, 
are selling part of what they had purchased. Several cir- 
cumstances have combined to induce them to do this besides 
the prudence shown by the general public. In the first place, 
trade has not improved in the United States as they ex- 
pected. Distrust is very general, employment is scarce, 
and there is much anxiety respecting the currency. The 
news from Australia, too, is unsatisfactory. Trade in 
India is very stagnant ; and China has not bought silver as 
was anticipated. Consequently the silver market has given 
way. It is hardly probable, however, that there will be a 
very great fall. 
that the banks are all ready to give accommodation to every 
customer who has good security to offer. The speculators, 
therefore, will have no difficulty, when they have any credit at 
all, of finding means of paying for their stocks There isa very 
general belief, too, that we are about to witness a steady 
improvement in every department of business. That trade 
is recovering is beyond doubt. The recovery will be slow 
and gradual, but that it is going on appears to be certain. 
On the Continent, too, there is some improvement; and 
though for the moment money has become rather dearer 
on the Continent than in this country, it will continue 
really cheap for a considerable time yet. What we witness, 
then, is simply a return to more prudent action on the 
part of the speculators. The course of the Corean war is 
somewhat perplexing the leaders of the stock markets. 
Most of them were of opinion that, although Japan might 
win a few unimportant battles in the beginning, yet the 
vastness of the population and resources of China would 
secure for her an ultimate triumph. Therefore, they had 
calculated upon a long continuance of the war, large 
borrowing by both belligerents, and considerable purchases 
of silver. The rapidity with which Japan has acted 
has rather shaken this belief, and now it is recog- 


Money is so cheap and so difficult to lend - 


nized as at least possible, if not probable, that the 
war may be ended very quickly, that China may be com- 
pelled to yield all Japan’s demands, and that Japan may 
take a much higher position in the Far East than she has 
hitherto held. How such a result would affect the balance 
of power in the Far East, and what influence it would have 
upon trade in that region, the leaders of the Stock 
Exchange are not able to decide, and they are hesitating, 
therefore, how to act. Of course there has been a rise in 
Japanese stocks; but that does not in the least conflict 
with what has just been said. The investing public, as 
already said, has held aloof from the speculation. The 
truth is that really sound securities are exceedingly dear, 
and the experience of the past four or five years has not 
yet been forgotten. This being so, the general expectation 
is that during the next three months there will be a very 
large number of new issues, that Governments and Corpo- 
rations will borrow freely, and that there will be more new 
Companies formed than for the past five years. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 102}, a fall on balance for 
the week of }; Indian Sterling Threes closed at 1014, also 
a decline of 4; Rupee-paper is } weaker, at 574; Bank of 
England stock has recovered 2 points, closing on Thursday 
at 332. Amongst colonial securities, New South Wales 
Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 102}, a rise of }; 
New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 1023, also a rise 
of 3; and Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 98, like- 
wise an improvement of }. In the Home Railway market 
Midland improved 4 on balance for the week, closing on 
Thursday at 158}; while Great Western is } better, closing 
at 168. The more speculative securities in this market, 
namely, Brighton “A,” Dover “ A,” and the Scotch stocks, 
show fractional declines. In the American market declines 
are general. For example, Atchison common stock closed 
on Thursday at 73, being a decline of ? compared with the 
preceding Thursday. Baltimore and Ohio closed at 783, a 
fall of 1; Central Pacifies at 17}, a decline of 4; Mil- 
waukees at 684, also a decline of 4; Eries are $ weaker, 
closing at 163; Illinois Central fell 3, closing at 97}; 
Northern Pacific Preferred are 13 weaker, closing at 20}; 
while Union Pacifics fell ?, closing at 133. In the foreign 
market French Three per Cent. Rentes fell 4, closing at 
1024; German Threes fell a point, closing at 94}; Hun- 
garian also declined 1, closing at 99}; and Italians are also 
1 weaker at 823. The South American section is also 
fractionally weaker on balance for the week. 


REVIEWS. 
POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


History of the British Standing Army, A.v. 1660 to 1700. By 
Colonel Currrorp Watton, C.B., Assistant Adjutant- 
General. London: Harrison & Sons. 1894. 


OLONEL WALTON’S History of the British Standing 
Army is a great compilation which, if used with discretion, 
will always be valuable, and which when used in any way con- 
tains not a little good reading. Owing to the death of Colonel 
Walton, it has, we presume, not had the author's last revision, 
and has suffered in another way, which unfortunately diminishes 
its interest. Colonel Walton had executed himself a list of no 
less than 300 illustrations, taken mainly from original prints. 
He had provided notes and references to authorities for his 
drawings. If these had been reproduced, they would certainly 
have added very materially to the interest of the book. Buta 
note given at the head of a list of these illustrations informs us 
that they have not been included, “it having been found im- 
possible, owing to the death of the author, to guarantee the 
expense of reproduction.” The originals have been deposited at 
the United Service Institution, and the publishers (for no name 
of an editor is given) have very rightly printed the index, so that 
whoever wishes to consult them will know what to look for. It 
ought surely to be a safe speculation to reproduce them with the 
notes and references in a volume by themselves. Such a publica- 
tion -would, we feel convinced, have a better prospect of finding 
purchasers than this heavy volume. 
It is not to be denied that Colonel Walton's History suffers 
from a defect common to compilations made by inexperienced 
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writers who are working at a favourite subject. It is by very 
much too large. Only a dictionary or a treatise on mercantile 
law is entitled to possess 866 pages of text and appendix, and be 
it remembered that this mighty volume was meant to be only a 
part, indeed only the beginning, of an exhaustive History of the 
Standing Army. As Oolonel Walton took many years to carry 
his work to 1700, we recoil at thinking of the bulk to which it 
would have attained if his scheme had been carried out fully, It 
would have been at least several times the size of the “ Decline 
and Fall.” Toa large extent this overgrown bulk is due to the 
fact that Colonel Walton endeavoured to include too much. 
Nearly three hundred pages of this volume are devoted to the 
campaigns of the army between 1660 and1700, We do not mean 
to say that this portion is uninteresting in itself. The chapter on 
the defence of Tangier, for instance, contains much that will cer- 
tainly be new to the great majority of readers. Nor, again, do 
we hold the manifestly untenable opinion that the fighting of an 
army is not a most—even the most—important part of its history. 
‘What we mean is that the history of the campaigns of an army 
is capable of being separated, without in any way leaving the 
work incomplete, from its administrative history. The wars, too, 
have been copiously done by other writers, whereas the account 
of the administration is comparatively novel. It was certainly 
impossible to combine the two on the scale adopted by Colonel 
Walton without swelling the work to Brobdingnagian bulk. 
What degree of freedom was left to the editor or publisher of 
this volume we have no means of knowing; but of this we are 
sure, that if the three hundred pages of the campaigns had been 
held back, and the money spent on printing them had been devoted 
to reproducing a selection of the illustrations, this would be a 
more manageable, and certainly not less valuable, book. 


Colonel Walton had manifestly spared no pains to hunt up his 
authorities, and was very careful to select the most original. He 
did not always escape the pitfall which is so particularly 
dangerous to the writer whom we may compendiously and with- 
out prejudice describe as the “State Paper Man.” Here and 
there he may be found “ discovering the Mediterranean Sea,” or, 
to speak less figuratively, presenting something as recondite and 
of the nature of a discovery which is matter of common know- 
ledge. When, for instance, quoting Grose for an account of the 
whirligig, he speaks of it asa thing which he had not found 
mentioned elsewhere. But there is a well-known story of the 
soldiers of the garrison of Gibraltar during the great siege, who 
revenged themselves upon the Rock Scorpions by a very indecent 
use of this form of punishment. It was “a kind of circular 
wooden cage which turned on a pivot, and when set in motion 
whirled round with such amazing velocity that the delinquent 
became extremely sick, The soldiers having discovered that 
the inhabitants were concealing spirits and food with the inten- 
tion of profiting by famine prices, revenged themselves, so goes 
the story, by seizing on a statue of the Virgin, regarded by the 
Scorpions with particular reverence, and putting her in the 
whirligig. Then they drank themselves to extreme intoxication on 
the stolen spirits. Occasionally Colonel Walton makes downright 
mistakes. Drummond of Hawthornden was not an Englishman 
who patented any machine in the reign of Charles II, He was a 
Scotchman, and his inventions were patented in 1626. The great 
Duke of Marlborough was not the son of a Devonshire clergyman, 
but of Sir Winston Churchill, who was a Dorsetshire country 
gentleman. Colonel Walton, too, has a weakness for etymolo- 
gies, which leads him into strange fantastic statements. He 
says, to quote only one example, that “the word centinel is, like 
so many of our military words, of Spanish origin. ‘Centeno’ 
means a mass of a hundred, the number of which a company used 
invariably to consist, and ‘centinela,’ or centinel, therefore, 
originally signified a unit in a company of a hundred. The cor- 
ruption of the c to an s in the erroneous spelling arises from the 
soft pronunciation of the c in Spanish.” But the Spaniards took 
the word from foreigners in the sixteenth century, as Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza complains in his history of the revolt of the 
Moriscoes. He thought his countrymen would have done better 
to stick to their own native words, which were atalaya for the 
watch by day, and escucha (imperative of the verb escuchar, to 
listen) for the watch by night. 

We have made these criticisms on matters of form and errors 
in detail in order to justify our opinion that Colonel Walton's 
book must be used with discretion. But in spite of these defects 

is full of interesting matter. Colonel Walton very properly 

gins the History of the Standing Army with the reign of 
vharles 11. The troops of Horse and regiment of Foot Guards 
were the beginning of the army, though they were not the oldest 
corps in it. The Buffs and the Royal Scots were older; but 
their previous services had been on the Continent and for foreign 
princes. Colonel Walton was, by the way, a little hasty in say- 


ing that the second of these corps came from “a regiment of 
Scottish mercenaries renowned throughout Christendom during 
four centuries past for soldierly conduct, conspicuous bravery, 
and staunch fidelity” in the service of France. There is a con- 
fusion here with the Scotch Archer Guard of Louis XI., which, 
also by the way, had not existed for four centuries in 1660, nor 
even for three. The Royal Scots surely come from the brigade 
which Donald Mackay, the first Lord Reay, raised for the service 
of Christian of Denmark, and which afterwards passed into tlie 
service of France with the army of Bernard of Saxe- Weimar. 
The Scotch Guard of the King of France remained in existence 
nominally at least down to the Revolution. There is less doubt 
about the other regiments which were raised by Charles, James, 
and William. Colonel Walton accumulated and set forth in his 
book an immense mass of information as to the method of levying, 
arming, dressing, paying, punishing, and rewarding these troops 
between 1660 and 1700. Method is, perhaps, not the strictly 
correct word to use, No method—or, at least, methods—would 
be better; for our army grew by the process called hand to 
mouth. Even as to uniform, there was no consistent practice for 
long. Red was not the universal, nor even the general, colour in 
early times; blue, or green, in one case yellow, and in many 
cases grey, were worn. Colonels who raised regiments had free 
choice. When the Earl of Chesterfield raised a regiment, in 
1667, he gave them “ red coats lined with black, and black flags 
with a red cross in a black field, which I then did because I was 
at that time in mourning for my mother.” The system on which 
the men were armed, paid, and clothed was deplorable. A regi- 
ment was commonly regarded as a mere means of making 
money ; and Cobden’s sneer at the “tailoring Colonels,” which 
was silly when he said it, and earned a well-deserved snub from 
Sir William Napier, would really have been much to the point in 
the seventeenth century. Colonel Walton has collected a 
considerable body of evidence to show that the disorders of 
Schomberg’s army were much more due to the shameless 
pilfering of the Colonels than to the corruption of the commissariat. 
Their one object appears to have been to put the greatest 
possible amount of “off reckonings” into their pockets, and in 
this they had the efficient assistance of the contractors. Six 
hundred a year seems to have been the average of a colonel’s 
plunder in the reign of James If. A particularly unscrupulous 
man who supplied his regiment with second-hand clothes could 
do still better for himself. "When the uniforms wore out rapidly 
—as, of course, they did—the men were fined for not taking 
proper care of them. The army, it is almost needless to add, 
was not popular under this management. A free discharge 
began to be looked upon as the most tempting reward that could 
be made to the soldier, and the ranks were only filled by 
encouraging an infamous system of kidnapping, and by a free 
use of the press. One Tooley went so far in the trade of kid- 
napping that at last he became a scandal. His house was 
searched, and a number of unfortunate wretches were found in 
it. Here is the case of one of them:—“Samuel Evans, @ 
Welchman ; speaks very little English; hath one estate of 30%. 
per annum in Merionethshire, and pays 7/. per annum King’s 
taxes, was made drunk and threatened by the constable of St. 
Ann’s, that if he did not take 1s, Impress money they would 
carry him to the Tower; and then he was brought to Toolye’s; 
he hath a wife big with child, and two children, and came to 
London upon a law suit.” Even wich the resources afforded by 
such enterprising men as Tooley or Toolye it was found necessary 
to be by no means particular about the age or physical 
condition of recruits, There was a rule, indeed, that only “ able” 
men were to be chosen, but officers could not afford to be over- 
precise as to the definition of ability. The descriptions of de- 
serters, even from the lst Foot Guards, speak of them as having 
“one leg shorter than the other,” or being “ blind of one eye.” 
One particularly choice specimen was a deserter from the 13th 
Foot—“ A Welchman, having upon his left foot six toes, and on 
his left hand two fingers growing together, and the little toe on 
his left foot always sticking out of his shoe.” But it would be 
endless to quote the odd things which Colonel Walton collected, 
or the curious information he gives about every arm of the 
service. We conclude by mentioning the case of a gentleman 
who combined the functions of captain and chaplain in one 
regiment, and drew pay for both. At last the Paymaster’s Office 
revolted. They docked him of his chaplaincy, but kept him 
on as captain, It completes the story that he was in orders. 
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though there could not be the faintest, and was not the faintest, 


O'CONNELL’S TRIAL. 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. V. 1843 to 1844. 
Edited by Joun E. P. Watts, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Printed for Her Majesty’s 


Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


T is difficult to conciliate Irishmen; but they surely ought 
to take it as a compliment that the first volume of the 
new State Trials is devoted to a single case and contains the 
record of the celebrated trial of Daniel O'Connell, which,{after 
lasting with its preliminaries and sequels from the 2nd of 
November, 1843, to the 4th of September next year, ended in a 
reversal by the House of Lords of the judgment of the Irish 
Court on strictly technical grounds. This is, indeed, by no means 
the only appearance that the great Dan makes in this new series 
of State Trials. Indeed, we have known persons with hazy 
memories who confused this trial at bar and the subsequent re- 
versal of its result with the abortive proceedings in the Court 
of King’s Bench more than twelve years earlier, which broke 
down in a manner so curiously “fishy” that the Government 
of the day—the Reform Government—was almost universally 
regarded as haying arranged the matter with O'Connell. That 
case—and a very odd one it was—stands duly recorded in the 
second volume of this series. But it was a very simple case 
compared with this. The earlier charge had been merely one 
of unlawful assembly and of conspiracy. The later had been 
far wider, alleging the commission of a great variety of 
oTences, unlawful assembly being only one of them, all consti- 
tuting a seditious conspiracy to excite disaffection against the 
Government, effect changes in the Constitution, and do other 
evil deeds, among which “ stirring up hatred, jealousy, and ill- 
will between different classes of Her Majesty's subjects,” and 
“ exciting among Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland feelings of ill- 
will and hostility towards and against Her Majesty's subjects in 
the other parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and especially in that part of the said Kingdom called England,” 
are more particularly specified. Hence the case is of great and 
unexhausted interest, politically and historically, from which 
points of view we shall chiefly consider it here. Its purely legal 
interest was, indeed, not small. The resources of legal ingenuity 
were almost beggared in the preliminary proceedings where the 
traversers pleaded in abatement, objected to join at once in de- 
murrer, and afterwards tried every possible variety of dilatory 
motion, while they were equally fertile in expedients after the 
judgment, ending first with a writ of error coram nobis on the 
facts, and then with a writ of error in Parliament. This latter was 
more fortunate, as has been said, and the technicalities on which 
the House of Lords (or rather the three Whig pundits Denman, 
Campbell, and Cottenham, in the teeth of the English as well as 
the Irish Bench) reversed judgment are not without edification. 
Incidentally not a few interesting questions turned up, such as 
that right of reply of the Attorney-General which was the sub- 
ject of a resolution of the judges within the last ten years. And 
for the profane vulgar the case was eternally memorable because 
in the very middle of it the Attorney-General (Cusack Smith), 
offended at some remarks of Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, Q.C., counsel 
for one of the traversers, sent him a challenge—to the great con- 
sternation of Lord Chief Justice Pennefather and the Court, who 
with infinite difficulty and the help of Moore, Q.C., as a wir pie- 
tate gravis, managed to compose the difference. Less than ten 
years later even an Irish Attorney-General would hardly have 
sent such a challenge; and even ten years earlier an Irish 
Queen’s Counsel would have been much more likely to look to 
his pistols and make his arrangements for the meeting than to 
bring the matter before the Court. 

Nay, that the case might be interesting to the last, it supplied 
an important point in the history of the custom of the House of 
Lords in exercising its appellate jurisdiction, several lay peers 
having expressed their intention to vote on the writ of error till 
they were prevailed upon not todo so. That it would have been 
impossible for their votes, had they been given, to be much more 
partisan than those of the majority of the Law Lords, not many 
people, we should think, either legal or lay, who have read the 
trial will deny. In fact, the decision has since been remedied 
by statute. Brougham, who sided with Lyndhurst against the 
majority and with the judges, was not exactly a heaven-sent 
lawyer; but when he said that the judgment “ would go forth 
without authority and come back without respect,” he spoke 
truth as well as epigram. At the same time it must be admitted 
that no partisan judgment has ever been delivered with more 
plausible excuses. It would probably be impossible for a greater 
collection of blunders to be made than was made on the Crown 
side in this remarkable trial. By common consent the indict- 
ment was bad, the array was bad, and the findings were bad, and 


pretext that the first and last of these points affected the merits 
or interfered with the general and substantial justice done, it 
certainly does seem odd that the Crown should be so constantly 
ill served in the mere technicalities of political cases, 

The ability and the luck which always distinguished O'Connell 
were seldom more strikingly shown than in this case, even 
though he is popularly supposed to have caught his death in the 
temporary imprisonment which resulted from it. The success of 
the Repeal Association had been by no means an unmixed bless- 
ing to him. It had encouraged the Young Ireland spirit which 
was personally, as well as in principle, opposed to his own; and 
had practically made the outbreak which followed just after his 
death, and which he would in all probability have been powerless 
to stop, certain. If that outbreak had taken place earlier, he 
would have had to choose between opposing the popular wishes 
and exposing himself to the certain overthrow which waited for 
Smith O’Brien. That outbreak would probably have taken place 
if he had not countermanded the famous proclaimed meeting at 
Clontarf, which was to take place the month before the trial, and 
which practically occasioned it. But the countermand made 
him unpopular, and the Government prosecution came just in 
time to restore his popularity. He was clearly guilty, but the 
blundering of the Crown officials and the fidelity of the Whigs to 
their old ally, enabled him to win a technical triumph and 
a new lease of popular favour. It is true, of course, that he 
lost that favour again to some extent before his death; but 
he was certain to have lost it anyhow, and the fact remains 
that, in the last of his pitched battles with the English Govern- 
ment, the technical victory at any rate remained with Dan. The 
usual books and histories say, no doubt, that the trial crushed 
the Repeal movement. But it is permissible to doubt this. It 
was the bumptious folly of the Young Irelanders, their practical 
imbecility, their tall and trumpery talk, and their sham physical 
force methods that did that, and would have done it whatever 
had happened. 

We have said that O'Connell was clearly guilty, and here again 
we do not believe that any one who will take the certainly not 
inconsiderable trouble of wading through the thousand columns 
of this volume can have much doubt of it. If any one is not 
equal to that effort, let him turn to the very moderate and ex- 
tremely effective reply of Mr. Solicitor-General Greene, The 
Attorney-General had been in more than one way a failure, 
especially in the enormous length which laid him open to 
O’Connell’s gibe that men who could only be proved guilty in a 
speech of eleven hours’ duration were pretty certainly innocent. 
Greene, though much less obnoxious to the Repealers, was far more 
damaging. He quietly brushed away the florid, but for the most 
part hopelessly irrelevant, eloquence of Sheil and Whiteside, 
brought out neatly the fact that the arguments of Moore (the 
senior counsel for the traversers, and apparently much their best 
lawyer) hopelessly contradicted those of Fitzgibbon, another 
counsel on the same side, and after going through the whole of 
the speeches and evidence, simply put to the jury the question 
whether the Mullaghmast and other meetings, the “ Repeal 
Cavalry,” the “ Association cards,” the mottoes, the projects of a 
rival Repeal House of Commons, and a rival Repeal system of 
law courts, under the title of arbitrations, the everlasting abuse 
of the “Saxons,” the constant parade of battles which Irish 
rebels of old gained, or at least fought against the English 
Government, and all the rest of it, could possibly have been 
arranged with any other purpose but that of a seditious 
conspiracy to obtain by intimidation, if not by actual force, 
a change of the Constitution, and the other objects mentioned 
in the indictment. It does not appear that the coil in which 
the jury proceeded to envelop themselves in the matter of the 
findings (and from which they surely might have been saved by 
clearer judicial direction) indicated any doubt or hesitation in 
regard to their general answer. And it would have been very 
surprising if there had been any such doubt. Now, of course, it 
would probably be impossible to get an Irish jury even to 
consider such a matter fairly ; and that is why Coercion Acts are 
necessary. The Government of that day certainly deserved 
credit for having trusted a plain matter to the ordinary law, and 
it was very hard on them that their success was partially frus- 
trated. 

To anybody who takes the book up forfimusement (and, as we 
have frequently pointed out, it is not edsy for any one who feels 
an interest in history or politics to take up any volume of these 
State Trials without amusement) there can be no difficulty in 
indicating the most attractive parts. The evidence is not very 
striking. It is clear enough, but also monotonous enough; and 
the attempts of Hatchell, the comic counsel engaged for the 
traversers, to browbeat and burlesque the witnesses are very 
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‘dreary fooling. But the speeches of Sheil and Whiteside, above 
_referred to, besides being really admirable pieces of eloquence of 


the popular kind, are hardly to be matched as examples of that 
peculiar kind of Irish forensic display which Thackeray loved to 
satirize. Whiteside, though already displaying that enormous 
loquacity for which he was afterwards even more famous than for 
his real eloquence, does condescend now and then to the facts, 
the evidence, and the issues in his address on behalf of the pre- 
sent Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, for all his brilliant passages 
about meetings “disliked by kings and ministers,” his pictures 
of “the strong man pining and striving with famine in the 
midst of fields teeming with plenty,” and his two perorations— 
for he indulged in the surely excessive luxury of one when the 
Court adjourned in the middle of his speech and another at its actual 
end. But in Sheil’s speech we find the real eloquence of The Mul- 
ligan, of course much improved as eloquence, but otherwise undi- 
lutedeand unmixed. The Right Honourable Richard Lalor assured 
the jury that he Anew his client John O’Connell (Daniel defended 
himself) to be innocent. He observed that Sir Walter Scott was 
a Tory, and yet had spoken handsomely of the Drapier’s Letters. 
From this he diverged to the author of these Letters, and made 
some very interesting and well put, if not exactly novel, observa- 


_ tions on Swift and Molyneux. “The soul of Henry Grattan” 


‘was the next client for which Mr. Sheil took up his parable; and 
from this, through some disparaging observations on Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Dundas, he passed cheerfully to Burton’s diary of Cromwell's 
Parliament, and then came as near to his subject as the Union 
itself. This led to a history of Daniel (not John) O'Connell's 
political life from that date; ending with a really charming 


peroration about “ the window of the prison-house,” the “ mur- 
murs of the great Atlantic,” and a picture of Dan “leaning on 


his child—the child of one who looks down upon him from 


Heaven.” But, as Mr. Solicitor, with many becoming apologies, 
took occasion to point out later, he failed “to offer a single obser- 
vation either in denial or in explanation of any fact proved on 
the part of the Crown against his client.” And, to complete the 
agreeable Hibernicism of the proceeding, that client, as soon as he 
had an opportunity, threw over the major part of such defence as 
Sheil had offered for him. 

We have only to add that Mr. Wallis has done his work here 
very carefully and well, and that he has embellished the volume 
with facsimiles of the “ Repeal Cards” which played so important 
@ part. 


EARLY CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 


Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization—from 2300 B.C. 
By Terrien Lacovrerts. London: Asher 
lo. 1894. 


IKE all that Dr. de Lacouperie has written, the present volume 
is full of learning, and gives evidence of wide and deep 
research. Indeed the author is too erudite to be persuasive. He 
has packed his facts and theories so closely together that he has 
not left himself space in which to enlarge and explain for the 
benefit of the general reader. That he is possessed of a scholarly 
intuition which enables him to find his way among the perplex- 
ing paths of prehistoric facts and fancies is obvious to all those 
who are acquainted with his writings; but he unfortunately lacks 
the power of giving to his readers the clue to the path along 
which he walks with such ease and confidence. His work 
abounds with notes, but they too often fail to contain all that 
the uninitiated want to know, All these things are against him, 
and it is the more unfortunate that it should be so, since his 
main theory is unquestionably sound, and is one which has already 
revolutionized our ideas on the early history of China, 

Briefly stated, his theory is that Chinese civilization and 
writing were derived from Elam and Chaldea. Up to the time 
when this idea was first expounded, the existence of the isolated 
civilization of China had been a standing puzzle to historians. 
By some it had been supposed that the progenitors of the Chinese 
were sufficiently gifted to have been able to evolve a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences out of their inner consciousness, Others 
have vaguely suggested that they had derived their civilization 
from Egypt, Babylonia, or even India, But it was reserved for 
Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie to demonstrate almost to a certainty 
that it was a direct emanation from Elam and Chaldea. This 
doctrine he supports by a long array of facts, including a con- 
siderable list of characteristics which mark the early civilizations 
both of those countries and of China. The divisions of time ; the 
knowledge of astronomy, including even the names of the planets; 
the superstitions; the systems of agriculture and irrigation ; 
and many other features of Chaldean knowledge have their 
exact counterparts in the early history of the Chinese. On the 


foreign origin of their early civilization there can be no doubt, 
and one remarkable fact adduced on this point virtually reduces 
that assumption to a certainty. Had it originated in the country 
itself we should naturally find traces in the ancient history of 
the first beginnings of knowledge. But this is not the case, In 
the most ancient records we are introduced to a people who 
were already in possession of considerable culture. We do not 
find any references to the beginnings of the arts and sciences, 
nor, so faras we know, has there ever been known to exist an 
inscription in the hieroglyphic characters from which the 
modern script has been developed. 

These facts alone would make us look abroad for the source of 
Chinese civilization ; and a careful reader of Dr. de Lacouperie’s 
present work will be able, possibly through much tribulation, to 
appreciate the conclusions at which he has arrived. There can 
be no question that some of the earliest forms of Chinese cha- 
racters are derived from the cuneiform writing of Chaldea. Ina 
pamphlet published some years ago the present author gave a 
list of such symbols, and since then Mr. C. J. Ball, having carried 
the investigation on this particular point still further, has been 
able to show that, not only are many of the early characters of 
both nations identical, but that the words they represent are the 
same. This is a most interesting branch of the subject, and Mr. 
C. J. Ball’s papers on the “ New Akkadian” are well worthy of 
careful study. 

It not unfrequently happens, however, thet the strongest 
evidence in support of such a theory is found in the explanation 
of some obscure and apparently conflicting statements. And in 
this way an astronomical chapter in the most ancient Chinese 
history, which, at first sight, presents insuperable difficulties, is 
made in Dr. de Lacouperie’s skilful hands to serve an invaluable 
purpose. The indications it contains are based on the assumption 
that the cardinal points were then not orientated as at present. 
That is to say, the north-west appears for the north, and in 
the same way the south-east for the south. Many futile explana- 
tions have been offered for this apparent discrepancy, but by a re- 
markable discovery Dr. de Lacouperie has been able to explain 
the mystery. By the decipherment of a Babylonian tablet it has 
been shown beyond question that the Akkadian Orientation was 
towards the west, and was exactly that which was in the mind 
of the Chinese Emperor Yao, when, in the twenty-first century 
before Christ, he instructed his four astronomers to observe the 
leading stars of the seasons. 

Dr. de Lacouperie, not content with tracing the developments 
of the ancient Chinese civilization, is at considerable pains to 
point out the various channels of communication between the 
east and west of Asia. In this relation he adduces a number of 
interesting facts to demonstrate the extent of the influence of the 
sea trade between the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. Not 
long since some sculptures were brought to light in the maritime 
province of Shantung which bore unmistakable evidence of 
Egyptian influence. In the present work we have explained to 
us how it was not only possible but probable that the art of 
ancient Egypt might find a reflection in the extreme east of 
China. In the same way the comparatively modern Corean 
alphabet, which is plainly derived from the Sanscrit, owes its 
existence to the seafarers whose storm-tossed voyages Dr. de 
Lacouperie has so ingeniously traced as they crept from Ceylon 
to Java and onwards in their adventurous ways. These and other 
topics are dealt with at length in the present volume, which will 
be welcomed by all those who are interested in the early history 
of the greatest empire in the Eastern world. 


TRAVEL AND TOURING, 


Dolomite Strongholds. By the Rev. J. Sanger Davies, M.A. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1894. 


M® DAVIES insists strongly on the distinction in true 
mountaineering between difficulty and danger. The one 
is to be surmounted; the other should be avoided. In that case 
we are bound to say that he stands self-condemned ; for the feats 
he records with infinite gusto were perilous in the highest degree. 
So it must be, more or less, with all rock-climbing. On snow 
and ice, with reasonable precautions, the rope of connexion is 
generally an infallible safeguard. But there are places in plenty 
on the Dolomite cliffs and precipitous shelves where a false step 
means death without reprieve, and where the climbers, if 
tied together, must be involved in a common disaster. If 
a man has a right to risk his neck, he may be sure of 
every variety of sensation there. Mr, Davies went in by 
choice for the strongholds which were the last to resist 
assaults, and whose very aspect had for long deferred attacks 
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upon them. There were sheer cliffs which seemed to offer no 
foothold for the chamois, and excellent natural imitations, 
in limestone, of gigantic cathedral towers. That they are not 
absolutely impregnable has been demonstrated by experience. 
Here and there a “chimney” rises vertically, which may be 
scaled by slow degrees in a succession of painful contortions, 
Microscopic examination will discern on the face of the rocks 
almost imperceptible rifts or notches, which give hold to the toes 
or fingers. Every now and then the agile adventurer must twist 
his body over an overhanging shelf, and sometimes he must 
work along by parallels on convenient faults in the lime-forma- 
tion which take the shape of dizzy ledges. It needs no ordinary 
nerve to keep one’s head between perpendicular walls and pro- 
found abysses—more especially with the thought ever present to 
the mind that coming down is decidedly more dangerous than 
going up. Moreover, in returning there is the chance of missing 
the way; and then, as the old coachman remarked of railway 
accidents, “ Where are you?” Fogs, which are not unfrequent, 
will considerably complicate matters; and a sharp fall of tem- 
perature following snow or rain showers will glaze the rocks, 
which were already sufliciently slippery, and literally pave 
the way for involuntary glissades. As an example of a 
“mauvais pas” take the Traverse in the Little Zinne, It 
seemed to Mr. Davies a hundred yards long in going and 
fifty in returning. The clifis overhang it, and so had pro- 
tected the shelf. The average breadth was nine inches; the 
drop of 2,000 feet from the edge was absolutely perpen- 
dicular, and there was no hand grip from end to end, Mr. 
Davies crawled when ascending, and coming back he did 
the acrobat on the outside edge, which the guide pronounced 
the safer system. As for the characteristically named 
Fiinffingerspitze, it has a fatal reputation; more than one ex- 
perienced guide has lost his life there ; the climbing is continuously 
dangerous, so that the strain on the nerves is sustained. Here 
there is a most thrilling description, with a drawing of getting 
out of a cave with an overhanging roof, and ascending a smooth 
and frozen couloir of very awkward width. That ascent was 
effected in intense cold which infinitely increased the suffering 
and the peril, for the blood was frozen and the limbs were 
benumbed during long periods of waiting while the guide was 
cutting the steps. On the Langkopel they were caught in a 
terrific hailstorm, when “in a few minutes our prostrate bodies 
were buried, and were it not for the blast which swept portions 
of the summit clear, we could have distinguished nothing be- 
sides ourselves and the fleecy masses.” The reward beyond the 
pure excitement was, of course, in the superb views from the 
summits when the weather is clear; but the traveller who is con- 
tent to keep modestly to the valleys can have equal enjoyment of 
those many-hued morning and evening lights described by Mr, 
Davies with an eloquent enthusiasm which reminds us of Mr. 
Black’s somewhat monotonous Hebridean sky-pictures. 


Sunrise Land: Rambles in Eastern England. By Mrs. AtFRrep 
Brertyy. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1894. 

With its somewhat fanciful title, Sunrise Land is an unpre- 
tending but delightful little volume, and we confidently recom- 
mend it as an invaluable companion for visitors to the Eastern 
Counties. We know something of them ourselves, but it comes as 
a revelation of the wonderful variety of their attractions. Mrs. 
Berlyn has done her work very thoroughly ; she has personally 
and conscientiously inspected the whole of the ground, and she is 
singularly catholic in her tastes and sympathies, She can talk 
with knowledge and cultivated appreciation of the ecclesiastical 
architecture in which these counties are remarkably rich, and we 
should ask no better companion in the interior of such magnificent 
shrines as those of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough. We hear all 
about the resources and environs of such popular watering-places 
as Cromer and Felixstowe, and we learn all about the recom- 
mendations and drawbacks of innumerable rivals more or less 
noteworthy. She has many a good word even for Cockney 
Southend, the chosen Sunday resort of the East-end tripper, and, 
what is more to the purpose, she gives reason for her praises. 
The lady is to all appearance as much at home among the 
humours of Newmarket Heath and the secrets of the training 
stables as in the colleges and academical groves of classic Cam- 
bridge. There is an interesting chapter on fishing and boating on 
the Broads, and two, which are still more enjoyable, on the social 
and agricultural revolution which has been wrought by the re- 
clamation of the Fen country. Finally, like Mrs, Lupin, of the 
“Dragon,” she has correct notions on gastronomical subjects ; 
and she tempts us by her recollections of well-furnished larders to 
more than one hotel or hostelry. 


Travels in a Tree-top. By Cuartes Conrad Axsnott. London: 
Mathews & Lane. 1894. 

The clever author of the Travels ina Tree-top is an American 
Richard Jefferies or “Son of the Marshes.” In other words, he 
is an enthusiastic and observant naturalist who writes in a plea- 
sant and graceful style, and he brings up his reports of the in- 
habitants of a country comparatively unknown to Englishmen 
We hear of beasts, birds, and fishes with most outlandish names, 
and of reptiles and insects of most eccentric habits. We learn, to 
our amaze, how much may be discovered in the spread of a single 
venerable tree, with its zoological gardens and its botanical gardens 
formed upon long accumulations of leaf-mould, and its aquaria in 
the pools that have collected in cavities. There are remarkable 
facts as to the sociability of birds; in a single town, for example, 
with an old cemetery and a mill-pond within its bounds, Mr. 
Abbott came upon the nests of seventeen species. The creek that 
traverses it has turned to a sewer, but still the musk rat clings to 
his ancient habitat, and the brown diver takes its headers among 
the foul refuse from a dyeing establishment. There are some 
stray specimens from the numerous notes on bird-life. One of 
the most entertaining chapters is that on “The Coming of the 
Birds,” in which is described in chronological sequence the 
arrivals of the main hosts of successive migrants, for there are 
stragglers that will turn up in season and out of season, Still 
more charming is the chapter on “ Nest-building,” which throws 
light on the different orders and styles of Transatlantic bird 
architecture, But, perhaps, the most locally characteristic pages 
of all are those on aquatic life, when we hear of sunfishes, some- 
what smaller, it is true, than that which figures in the Song 
of Hiawatha, valiantly defending their nests from shoals of 
voracious minnows, and of fresh-water turtles, though on a 
considerably reduced scale from the sea-fish that revenge them- 
selves on gluttonous humanity by leaving legacies of gout and 
indigestion. 


In the Land of the Tui: My Journal in New Zealand. By Mrs. 
Rozpert Witson. London: Sampson Low & Oo. 1894. 


Very little need be said of the fantastically named Land of the 
Tui. It tells us little or nothing new, and is rather pleasantly 
and brightly written ; but there was no earthly reason for writing 
it. The lady’s husband is an engineer, and the course of his busi- 
ness gave him roving commissions which showed him a good deal 
of the islands. The “ Tui,” it appears, is a sort of Antipodean 
nightingale ; but as barely a page is devoted to the bird out of 
300, it may complain of being somewhat shabbily treated, after 
being led by the title to expect to monopolize a monograph. But 
if we may judge by the portrait on the binding, it is as retiring in 
its manners as it is unassuming in its dress, and consequently 
in all probability does not feel the slight. 


Nell’ Asia Orientale; Impressioni e Note di Viaggio. Lwupovico 
Noceytini. Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. 

Signor Nocentini has written one of the best books on the East. 
which we have read for long. Being an Italian, and writing for 
Italians, who are no great travellers, he has a good deal to tell 
which has been repeated ad nauseam in the endless volumes by 
globe-trotting Englishmen. But he always writes brightly and 
freshly, so as to give a certain charm even to the commonplace 
and what is most familiar to us, On the other hand, a shrewd 
and intelligent foreigner is apt to note many trivial matters which 
our countrymen overlook. He likes and admires the English, 
and is much in sympathy with the energy of their colonial enter- 
prise. As for the backward civilization of the Chinese Empire 
and the systematic obstruction of the governing Mandarins, he 
would have given us much new and most valuable information 
had he not been recently anticipated by Mr. Douglas, who had 
long resided in the country. But Signor Nocentini pushed his 
researches into the interior, and made sojourns in the capital and 
the chief seaports. Perhaps there is most novelty in the account 
of his visit to Port Hamilton, with its five villages of clay, its 
thousand inhabitants, and its two or three dogs, who are the 
only domestic animals. En revanche, there is an abundance of 
serpents, the sole denizens of the wastes and wilds. The little 
island, coveted by both Occidental and Oriental Powers as a 
noble harbour and a coaling-station, may play an important part 
in future wars. Some of our readers may remember that the 
late Laurence Oliphant was one of the first to realize its import- 
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beer and skittles about my little jaunt”; and he winds up his 
NOVELS. too-suggestive picture of bliss thus :— 

+ ‘“Then I'd drop into a theatre, and pal on with some 

THE EBD-TIDE. chappies, and do the dancing-rooms and bars, and that, and 


The Ebb-Tide: a Trio and Quartette. By Rosert Lovis 
and Lioyp Osnourns. London: W. Heinemann. 
1894. 


aes is ever some risk in literary collaboration, especially 
when, as in the book before us, one of the partners has 
previously achieved a position in the world of letters to which 
the other can put forth no kind of claim whatever. Mr. Steven- 
son’s writings have accustomed us to a standard of excellence 
which few living writers of fiction can be said to have at- 
tained. Of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, as a writer, we know 
nothing, except in the elusive conditions presented by his 
association now and previously with Mr. Stevenson. He is 
therefore, possibly, placed at a disadvantage. We know 
Mr. Stevenson’s qualities, but of Mr. Osbourne’s we have 
no certain knowledge. Yet, since the greatest of writers will 
sometimes fall away, and cannot at all times and upon all themes 
command a full measure of their best, the risk that these colla- 
borators incur cannot justly be said to affect one and not the 
other. Mr. Osbourne, then, may conceivably be in some danger 
of being credited with Mr. Stevenson’s lapses. These considera- 
tions, it might be supposed, should be sufficient for the critical 
faculty and caution of reviewers. We are not of those who 
profess to apportion to Mr. Stevenson and to Mr. Osbourne 
their respective shares in the present venture. One must be 
very young and cocksure to do that. Nor shall we ascribe 
‘any weakness or defect that may be noted in The Ebb-Tide 
to Mr. Stevenson’s collaborator—an easy way of judgment, per- 
haps, yet one that seems tous not merely rash, but of dubious 
fairness. And thus must such a proceeding appear, we can but 
think, to all readers except the young and confident person who 
would have you imagine he knows all about the deed of partner- 
ship, The question of interest that will occur to the reader who 
takes up this volume—“ Is this romance, in spirit and in style, 
Stevensonian? ”—will receive an instant and unhesitating 
answer. There are few pages—there is, certainly, not one in- 
cident of the narrative—which do not clearly reveal the creative 
genius and literdry craftsmanship of Mr. Stevenson. The book 
is, in short, intensely Stevensonian. Whether it is to be classed 
with Kidnapped and with Treasure Island is another matter. 
This, also, with some judges is possible; and, though we should 
dissent from this verdict, we would not treat it with disrespect. 
With regard to the question of collaboration, we think that the 
views of the majority of readers may be summed up in the con- 
clusion, it is better to have Mr. Stevenson and another than not 
to have Mr. Stevenson at all. 


It is in what concerns the “story” that The Ebb-Tide differs 
most from the romances that are solely Stevensonian. As a 
story, it is decidedly inferior to the works we have cited. All 
throvgh the narrative there is a recurrent suggestion of the un- 
developed. In force of delineation, in sublety ot revelation—both 
of character and of the motive springs of action—and in piquancy 
of dialogue, the book is as characteristic of Mr. Stevenson’s art 
as any that he has set his name to. The suggestion of the un- 
developed is a radical weakness in the story, since it inevitably 
brings with it to the imaginative reader processes of develop- 
ment that must have raised the story to the first rank of fiction, 
yet are absolutely neglected. Brilliant as are the successive inci- 
dents of the narrative of the voyage that forms the first part, 
“The Trio,” there is something inoperative, something of sterility, 
when looked at collectively and retrospectively from the final 
scene of the story. They have not the air of inevitableness, 
They seem to have been designed independently of the end in 
view, and tend towards no tremendous culmination. Like The 
Wreckers, the story is a romance of the South Seas. The scene 
opens at the Tahitian town of Papeete, and introduces three 
beachcombers, who are reduced to the final stages of destitution— 
literally “on the beach,” as the expressive local term has it. The 
wretched estate of these men, who have missed the flood-tide of 
their affairs, is set forth with inimitable power and effect. The 
trio is composed of a Yankee skipper, John Davis; Robert 
Herrick, an Oxford man, who has sunk through utter want of 
moral tone; and Huish, a London clerk, whose vileness is miti- 
gated by a cheerful courage and a Cockney humour which recalls 
the immortal Bailey in Martin Chuzzlewit. Thus, when Herrick 
has consoled him, as he thought, while suffering agonies from 
influenza in the wretched shelter where they hide, by relating a 
pleasant Arabian Nights’ fantasy, he likens the story to Minister- 
tng Children. “TI can tell you,” he cries, “ there would be more 


wouldn’t ‘ome till morning, till daylight doth a 5 

fresh butter; wouldn’t I just, O my!”’ 
Chance, and bitter necessity, make these worthies fast comrades ; 
and by a stroke of luck they are put in charge of the schooner 
Farallone, whose officers have died of smallpox. The Yankee 
skipper schemes to steal the vessel and share the cargo of Cali- 
fornian champagne with the others. The horrors of that voyage, 
with the drunken captain and clerk, and the scared Kanakas who 
form the crew, are thrillingly depicted. Herrick vainly remon- 
strates with the skipper for “ stealing,” as he calls it, his 
“ profits,” and drinking the champagne which had cost him his 
“ honour.” 

And so they sail until they sight a “ new island,” of which an 
exquisite description is given, which introduces the fantastic 
element of the story in the person of the owner of the island, one 
Attwater, who makes up the “ Quartette.” This person, mystic, 
fatalist, evangelist, is a most striking and original conception. He 
magnetizes the weak and vacillating Herrick, and confounds the 
Yankee skipper and the malignant and vicious Huish by the 
sheer force of his personality. The scene in which he reveals to 
Herrick the full significance of that worthy’s degradation is 
exceedingly impressive. Indeed, throughout this second portion 
of the book Mr. Stevenson’s imagination is freely at work. Yet 
it must be owned that the final scene falls somewhat flat. It is 
strong in the horrible and the grotesque, but the grotesque is not 
of the kind that intensifies the horror. No one, we think, who 
takes up The Ebb-Tide will put it away until the last page is 
reached, so irresistible is the charm of the vivid and picturesque 
narrative. But the story is by no means a model of design nor a 
good example of the art of cumulative construction. 


Needs Must. By Ameria S.C. Youne (Pamela Sneyd). 1 vol. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1894. 

What slight story there is in Needs Must might well have 
been told without the superabundance of biography with which 
the author has burdened it. In previous works she has dealt 
with the delicate mysteries of cast-off clothing. In Point Blank 
we had a mother and two daughters who begged for invitations 
to officers’ messes, and even for the unconsumed food left upon 
the tables, and who asked their female acquaintance for their 
left-off clothes. Here duchesses, judges’ wives, and other “ great 
oneyers” are not so generous as to give their cast-off garments 
to their poor relations; they sell them to a lady, the widow of 
several officers in the Indian army, with a love of gaudy colours 
and jewelry which would do credit to a Houndsditch Jewess, who 
sells them again to impecunious “smart” people, and is called a 
revendeuse. How a mysterious jewel came to be hidden in a dress 
sold to her and resold, and how it affected the fortunes of Vine 
Cleverley and Archie Cope, form the inadequate material of a story 
of nearly three hundred pages, told in a patchy style, and without 
any pretence to neatness of construction or coherence, The mystery 
about the stone is uninteresting in itself, and is feebly treated, 
With one exception, Archie Cope, a strangely susceptible young 
barrister of babe-like faith, nearly all the characters are either 
flighty or disreputable, and most of them are both. The extreme 
slanginess with which the aathor offends her readers in every 
page is the more remarkable and regretable since she possesses 
an amount of vivacity and a keenness of observation of character 
which should render her independent of everything of the kind. 
The women all seem to gamble and talk a hideous jargon, in 
which the slang of the club, racecourse, and card-room are freely 
mingled. In short, there is not a lady in the book. We are 
allowed to see the foolish side alone of the men, and can only give 
them credit for any other in pure charity. The style is dis- 
figured by the intrusion of much scrappy French and the painful 
and frequent use of italics, “This jin de sidcle time” is but one 
phrase among many almost equally elegant, and “ What frauds 
women are! You’re a rum lot, as the devil said to the ten 
commandments,” is put into the mouth of the “ revendeuse.” 
There may be such people as these whose chatter tires by its dull 
monotony of smartness, but if so they live in a queer corner of 
society better left unexplored by the lady novelist, even of the 
greatest skill and the best possible taste. By the way, what is 
the “legal period of mourning” by a widow or any one else ? 


eG Double. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols, London: Chatto & 
indus. I 

Out of such familiar material as the stealing of the heroine's 
twin sister in infancy Mr. Henty has fashioned a three-volume 
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novel which would have been well enough in two volumes, and 
better still in one. Redundancy marks the work throughout. The 
story starts with a prologue which is not only unnecessary, but 
explains even less than can be legitimately picked up in the course 
of the reading of the book, This, however, is insignificant, except 
as a piece of weak construction. A large sum of money is obtained 
by a fraudulent impersonation of the heroine, and free recourse is 
had to the services of some rather shadowy detectives; but the 
bulk of the work of unravelling the mystery falls upon Ned 
Hampton, whom the author sends to America in the course of 
the investigations, and so manages to introduce certain exciting 
episodes which should appeal to the hearts of schoolboys. No 
doubt it is necessary in detective stories to set out details with 
the utmost clearness ; but it is not desirable, for instance, in a 
book of this kind, to repeat the substance of an interview, in two, 
and even three, different forms. But it is frequently done. 
This, and some of the letters set out in full dealing with facts 
already given, amount to simple, unmistakable padding. The 
author has not exhibited the care in writing which should be the 
least compliment he could pay his readers. “I had hoped that 
he might have been able to have fixed” is, perhaps, a little worse 
than most of his negligences; but the slovenliness is clearly 
apparent in far too many cases. Most of the characters are 
people of education, and would not say “Who will you con- 
sult ?” “It was not her,” or “It is all very well for you and I,” 
even in real life. The story runs on pleasantly; we take 
suficient interest in the heroine and Hampton to fear lest she 
accept an assiduous and respectably attractive rival; and in the 
dialogue there is no offence, though its straightforward simplicity 
sometimes threatens to degenerate into commonplace. In a little 
boy whom Hampton picks up we are pleased to recognize a 
successor to the boy in Ravenshoe; but we should like Ned 
Hampton better if his attitude towards him were a little less 
Barlowesque. The misdirected genius of the compositor has 
rarely gone further than in suggesting “ Althorp” as the place 
where William Tell shot at the apple. 


A Great Temptation. By Dora Russet. 3 vols. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1894. 

There are points of resemblance between 4 Great Temptation 
and Dorothy's Double. In each case much turns on an anony- 
mous letter ; the same desire for inordinate distension is evident 
in each. If in the latter work simplicity is carried to the extent 
of commonplace, in the former commonplace reaches the verge of 
inanity, while in the matter of slovenly composition and bad 
grammar it is impossible to hold either the author or printer 
of A Great Temptation exclusively responsible, though the greater 
liability must fall upon the author. It is in the National 
Gallery that the beautiful Laura Ingram meets Sir Ralph Wood- 
land, a real “ Bart. of the B.K.,” who is never once in all three 
volumes mentioned, even by Laura, without the Bartly prefix. 
Although his face is very cold and very dark and very strong, a 
fact of which we are constantly reminded with astonishingly 
little variety, he has no very brilliant gift of conversation ; nor, 
indeed, has any of the characters. Laura has discovered that her 
father had killed the baronet’s father, the seducer of his wife, and 
so though Sir Ralph started in the usual way, and said, “ Miss 
Ingram—may I call you Laura?” she would not marry him ; but, 
after being in some want, and living for a time on a glass of milk 
and a biscuit while she was writing a novel, became the wife of a 
worthy young solicitor, who on making his first offer, began, 
“ Miss Ingram—Laura.” Majcr Ingram seems to have puzzled 
the author as well as Laura, though, we think, without sufficient 
reason. “ Laura could never understand her father, nor account 
for his habitual moroseness. Yet he had given her a good educa- 
tion, and afterwards brought her to an uncongenial home. He 
was not rich, and had never been rich, yet he was careless about 
money, and his expenditure had always exceeded his income.” 
Laura, of course, soon tires of her husband. Events bring about 
a clearing up of the slander which has estranged her from Sir 
Ralph, and then follows her great temptation. She yields to this, 
it must be said to the credit of the author, only to the extent of 
leaving her husband ; but the ending of the story is feeble. The 
character-drawing is none too clear. Sir Ralph is not above 
listening to tittle-tattle from servants, and the womenfolk are 
mostly mean and undignified. 


Dave's Sweetheart. By Mary Gaunt. 2 vols. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1894. 

Unlike most tales of Australian life, Dave's Sweetheart is not 
excessively overlaid with colonial slang, although the rough, un- 
couth speech of the miner is freely used, and some ladylike hints 
are given that his language is worse than coarse. Black Dave 
Anderson is a very paltry ruffian indeed, who, having murdered 


an innocent old German suttler in cold blood, orders his sweet- 
heart, then believing him innocent, to marry the serjeant of police 
in order better to screen himself. The hopeless love of the 
middle-aged police officer for the nineteen-year-old slattern, 
whose heart has been won by this barely picturesque scoundrel, is 
but little less pathetic than the story of her abandonment of her 
husband to share Anderson’s desolate fortunes in hiding or the 
miserable episode of the latter’s cruel and cowardly desertion. 
With the wretched death from hunger and exposure of the mis- 
guided girl the main interest of the book might have been 
allowed to drop; but the final incidents are related with a good 
deal of dramatic force, while the tone of the whole work is 
sympathetic and unaffected. 


The Story of Margrédel. Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire 
Family. By Davin StorraR Metprum. 1 vol. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood & Son. 1894. 

If the story of a Fifeshire family straggles slightly through 
the three generations whose life it records, and if it be made 
ground of complaint that the nominal heroine does not make her 
appearance until the second part, and is then by no means the 
most conspicuous figure in it, the objections must end there. 
The Oliphants were a sturdy race with strongly marked cha- 
racteristics, good and evil. The author has drawn them with a 
purposeful and evidently a keenly sympathetic hand. His narra- 
tive style is admirably clear and simple, with a clearness and 
simplicity in nowise allied to baldness. The tragic note is 
firmly struck and consistently maintained in the evolution of the 
doom of the Oliphants, the inevitable punishment of a great sin ; 
but, though this necessarily overshadows a great part of the 
story, pleasant and cheerful passages abound, and the tenderness 
and loving-kindness of the women folk are in fine relief to the 
sterner characters of the men. Some of the old-world courtships 
are charming, while the self-denying device of the dying house- 
keeper to reconcile the two brothers is beautifully pathetic. 
Unlike most stories of Scottish life, especially those dealing with 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, the 
dialogue is undisfigured by a form of speech which seems uncouth 
and is unintelligible to nearly all but Scottish readers. The 
author's intention is clearly expressed in his concluding words, 
which also indicate the spirit which gives a fascination to what 
would otherwise be the uninteresting records of an obscure 
Scottish household :—“ And if, as well may be, you care for no 
moral, it is as I should wish it, inasmuch as the story was not 
told to point one, but because it is the story of a people whose 
memory is dear to me, and of a countryside that I love.” The 
author has, nevertheless, preached a moral, the simplest and 
soundest. 


Horace Chase. By Constance Frextmore Wootson. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1894. 

Horace Chase is also by way of being a domestic history in 
which the American millionaire, who gives the title to the novel, 
is by no means the principal character, the place of honour being 
filled by Ruth Franklin, who, nineteen years his junior, marries 
him because his wealth make things pleasant for her and hers to 
such an extent that she believes she loves or, at least, likes him 
very much, He is a very decent sort of fellow, although he is a 
millionaire, and has made his first pile out of a “ Bubble Baking 
Powder,” so that it was quite unnecessary on the part of the 
author to represent him as making Calliope rhyme with soap, even 
to give Ruth an opportunity of defending him by pronouncing 
“ Terpsichore” as though it rhymed with more. At all events, he 
deserved better things than that his wife should fall in love with 
a business connexion of his, and only escape dishonour by the 
fact that when she flees to her businesslike admirer she discovers 
that the latter is in love with another lady. She manages to 
escape without detection. It will not detract from the interest 
of the book to disclose that ehe confesses to her husband, and is 
left in rather comfortable penitence in his arms; for here the 
story is essentially not the thing, but the more or less diverting 
and largely unnecessary characters—all American—who saunter 
through the book. These sketches are brightly and intelligently 
written ; but they occupy an inordinate amount of space, and are 
overburdened with an immense quantity of trivial, and often 
tiresome, detail. The business men are wonderful people and all 
wonderfully alike. The sensitive pride of Jared Franklin may 
be gathered from a single sentence. He has been in the United 
States navy, and therefore “‘ It is not the business of the army 
to hunt out illicit stills,’ replied Jared Franklin, all the ex-officer 
in his haughty tone.” But he, too, is, like Horace Chase, a 
worthy, self-respecting man enough, and clings tenaciously to 
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“a proper pride. 
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In the Green Park; or, Half-pay Deities. By F. Norreys 
Cornett. With Illustrations by F, H. Townsend. 1 vol. 
London: Henry & Co. 1894. 

A work which starts with a dedication “To my Brother, of 
whom I have reason to be fond,” gives promise of eccentricity, 
in addition to that afforded by the sub-title, “ Half-pay Deities,” and 
causes the reader to fear the worst in the way of “ New Humour.” 
If there is the new and feeble humour, there is also not wanting 
the oldand bad. The first paragraph of the first chapter supplies 
a not unfavourable specimen of the whole :— 

‘You will see my name if you look at the title-page. I 
give you information about myself, not to interest, instruct, 
or amuse you, but partly to fill up space, and partly for the 
guidance of the public press, should an obituary notice be 
called for on the publication of my book. If you are ina 
hurry you may skip the next few paragraphs ; the rest of the 
book will not suffer in any way. On second thoughts, I 
should advise you to skip them. I would do so myself if I 
had the chance. But fate will not allow me to skip, so I 
cheerfully accept my little lot. (No relation to him whose 
wife got herself into a pickle.) ’ 

The book affects to be made up of a number of stories and re- 

marks upon them and upon each other, by the heathen gods and 

some others, the brilliant tone of whose conversation may be 
gathered from the identification of Bacchus as “Mr, 

Backhouse,” and Jupiter’s addressing Neptune as “ Possy.” The 

effect of the author's style is to give one the idea that he writes 

very much as a spoiled and conceited child sometimes speaks 
before company not inclined to take much notice of him, He 
must say something to attract attention, and he does not mind 
very much whether the attention is favourable or otherwise, 
Here the mechanical effort to be funny at all costs is painfully 
obvious; the wit of forced quaintness and extravagance of 
expression, of deliberately devised incongruity, small pun, petty 
paradox, and bombastic verbiage, is mingled with purely vapid 
nonsense and a free use of the slangy humours of the drinking- 
bar. There are also passages not so much puerile as in bad taste. 

‘When Mr. Connell attempts, as he sometimes does, to be serious, 

he is only wantonly gruesome; as in the story of Galahad 

Brown, into which, however, he cannot refrain from introducing 

small and quite inappropriate jocularity, ‘lhe next chapter is 

labelled “Comparatively Cheerful,” but although it is facetiously 
intended, we may doubt if any one will share the author's 
opinion. A good deal of weak verse is scattered through the 
volume, some of it Kiplingesque, some only characterless, If we 
thought that there was any fear that Mr. F. Norreys Connell 
would write such another book, we should fervently pray with 
one of his own characters, “ Will no one stop this turbulent 
penny-a-liner ?” 


SCIENCE, 


PHYSICS UP TO DATE. 


. Advanced Course. By Grorcr F. Barker, Professor 
of Physics in the University of Pennsylvania. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 


T is no aspersion on the wisdom of Professor Barker to say 
that he rushes in where the mightiest physicists of Europe 
fear to tread. Lord Kelvin, when a young man of the name of 
Thomson, embarked light-heartedly along with his boon com- 
panion, Tait, on a treatise on natural philosophy which should 
cruise over the whole expanse of physics; but the voyage proved 
a short one, and the grand scheme of exploration remains un- 
fulfilled. When the greatest have failed the difficulties in the 
way of a complete work of the kind must be practically insuper- 
able. With the exception of some very elementary text-books, 
and a few patched-up translations from foreign tongues, we know 
of no compendious attempt to treat natural philosophy in English 
go nearly successful as this bulky volume. 

Natural philosophy, or physics—to use the more precise, if less 
euphonious, term— includes a great many compact and self-con- 
tained branches of science, ranging in a somewhat indefinite 
succession from almost pure mathematics to almost pure imagi- 
nation. The properties of matter, the various forms of energy, like 
light, heat, sound, and those ambiguous entities that seem to be 
neither matter nor energy, but a mixture of both—electricity and 
magnetism—have all got copious literatures of their own. In 
every department there has been rapid, if unequal, advance 
during recent years ; and, with increasing specialization, there has 
arisen a scarcity of all-round men able to grasp and knot together 
the clues of separate workers. Consequently, such minor 
attempts as have been made to write general treatises on physics 
have been lopsided and conventional, following out in the main 


plans laid down halfa century ago, when whole domains of 
scientific thought were absolutely undreamt of. 

Were it for nothing more than his spirited effort to re- 
catalogue and arrange the contents of physics in logical order, 
and consistently with the most recent results, we would warmly 
commend Professor Barker. He has really done more than this, 
for he has assimilated all the best new work, and impressed the 
whole with his own individuality. This is a feat of generalship 
which is in no way diminished by a few blemishes in matters 
of detail that a drill-sergeant’s eye would detect. Such blemis\es 
often arise as the result of trying to make ten words convey a 
meaning for the expression of which twelve are necessary and 
sufficient. Occasionally they occur by failing to notify an as- 
sumption made instinctively by the trained scientific mind, but 
not readily observed by the learner to whom a serious stumbling 
block is thus presented. We shall not dwell on these. ' 

The whole sphere of physics is divided in this book into three 
parts—mass physics, molecule physics, and the physics of the 
ether. The first division deals with kinematics, dynamics, work 
and energy, attraction and potential, and the general properties 
of matter. Sound also is treated here, for it is the result of the 
vibration of bodies as a mass. 

Molecular physics is simply taken as the action of heat in 
matter, and so far there is little that is novel except the post- 
ponement of a lot of familiar things usually treated of in the 
same connexion. The third section, however, could not have 
been written ten, or even five, years ago. The physics of the 
ether is still under investigation, and many fundamentel discove- 
ries remain to be made. Enough is known, however, to show 
that the planes of cleavage between the phenomena of 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism lie in quite a different 
direction from that ordinarily supposed hitherto. Professor 
Barker is, we believe, the first to adopt the new system in its 
entirety for educational purposes. The ether, it may be well to 
note, is the paradoxical substance which fills all space and per- 
meates all ordinary matter, which is so rare that it does not 
perceptibly impede the motions of the planets, and yet so elastic 
that it transmits vibrations of the minutest amplitude and greatest 
quickness in all directions with the speed of lightning. Four 
chapters are devoted to the phenomena resulting from the various 
motions of which the ether is capable. The first is the energy of 
ether-vibration, familiarly spoken of as light or radiant heat, or 
actinic rays, according to the length and frequency of the vibra- 
tions. Then comes the energy of ether-stress or electrostatics. 
Here old-fashioned students of electricity have to rub their eyes, 
and think hard to realize the changed position of affairs; for the 
phenomena of what used to be called “ frictional electricity” are 
traced, not to the conductors, but to the condition of the inter- 
vening non-conductors. Electrical disturbances, being due to 
stresses in the ether, affect all intervening space, although the 
effects are made manifest only in the presence of certain bodies. 

The section on the energy of ether-vortices is still more over- 
whelming ; for here the whole of the phenomena of magnetism are 
accounted for by whirlpools in the ether, of which the magnet 
itself is, in a sense, rather the result than the cause. Finally, 
the energy of ether-flow on electro-kinetics is discussed to the 
elucidation of electric currents and the means for generating 
electricity. 

The main lines of this manner of treatment have been known 
since the time of Faraday, to whose unrivalled scientific imagina- 
tion they presented themselves as possibilities, but it is only in 
these last days that they have been demonstrated as true, and 
here for the first time they are taught in due order. Imagination 
alone can predict what advances may still be made by the rising 
generation who accept as their alphabet the new and simple 
principles which the trained scientific men of the day have 
arrived at after a lifetime of painful study. 


ROCK-POOLS. 


Ponds and Rock-Pools. By Henry Scherren. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 


O the naturalist the coast of Great Britain is divided into 

two classes, that which produces rock-pools, and is there- 
fore delectable, and that which produces none, and is therefore 
indifferent. It is useless to point out to such a man that a sea- 
port possesses sands, or golf links, a band, or an excellent hotel. 
He shakes his head, and asks, “ But has it rock-pools?” This 
demand on his part instantly excludes from the scene of his 
enjoyment whole counties and districts. From the mouth of the 
Thames, going northwards, we doubt if there is to be found one 
rock-pool, worthy of the name, till we approach Flamborough 
Head, The South Coast—by which we mean Kent, Sussex, 
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“Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight—is so poor in this desideratum, 
that the zoological nose is mightily turned up, even at its fairest 
passages of marine scenery. But with Dorsetshire the thing 
begins; in Devonshire, South as well as North, it is a main 
feature, and in Cornwall it is simply the prominent characteristic 
of the shore. 

We doubt, however, whether the West-country rock-pool is any- 
thing like what it was, say thirty or forty years ago. The march 
of knowledge is a terribly blighting thing, and the first apprecia- 
tion of the exquisite beauties of the sea-coast was very quickly 
followed by a reckless and outrageous destruction of them. We 
can recollect when it was not uncommon to draw aside the thick 
curtain of laminaria which concealed the surface of a deep lime- 
stone pool at low tide, and to discover beneath it, spread like a 
magnificent posy of chrysanthemums and asters, a whole bouquet 
of expanded sea-anemones, filling the brilliant and crystal-clear 
water with the splendour of their tentacles, A touch, with 
the hand or a stick, in the centre of this lovely display, and 
in afew moments nothing was left but brown smooth buttons 
adhering to the fissures of the rock, and so exposing, for the 
first time, the salt-water garden in which these sensitive flowers 
of the ocean disported themselves. Then, but not before, 


‘the other and more modest denizens of the pool could be dis- 


tinguished—pellucid shrimps, marked, like the zebra, but with 
azure or scarlet, green worms of endless tenuity, tiny fishes, 
serpule inhabiting shrines of carven alabaster, delicate fairy-like 
alge and corallines, a thousand exquisite forms dimly seen within 
the beryl-like obscurity of the cold pool. 

Such little sanctuaries of animal and vegetable life, positive 
jewel-cases of the ocean, must have existed, unappreciated and 
unobserved, from the earliest ages. Perhaps the poet Southey, 
in that passage of Thalaba in which he describes the effect of the 
returning tide in freshening the inmates of the rock, was the first 
human being who took intelligent cognizance of their beauty. 
But for the invention of the marine aquarium they might 
still exist, in their familiar abundance; but the last forty 
years has seen a wanton desecration of rock-pools fit to 
bring tears to the eyes of those who would fain admire, and 
then withdraw that others in their turn should enjoy the sight. 
‘The destruction has been wholesale ; and in all those parts of the 
coast easy of access or adjacent to well-known resorts it has been 
complete and final, We are acquainted with districts in Devon- 
shire and in South Wales where it was possible, within the 
memory of middle-aged men, to find terraces of rock, laid bare 
at low tide, which were honeycombed with pools, in each of 
which dozens and sometimes hundreds of exquisite forms were to 
be distinguished by the naked eye, covered, if covered at all, 
merely by dripping screens of ulva. These ledges may be visited 
to-day without its being possible to find in their recesses a single 
sea-anemone or star-fish or coralline. All has beenruthlessly de- 
stroyed; the hammer and chisel of the “collector” have made 
a clean sweep of everything, and a small crab or a few barnacles 
alone remain, as though ironically insisting that these deserts do 
still harbour a sort of living things. 

It is necessary now to wander far afield, and penetrate beyond 
the extreme footprint of the ordinary pedestrian, in order to 
secure a shadow of the pleasure which once lay at the call of 
every passer-by. And if the destruction had aided science, if in 
any perceptible degree it had added to human pleasure, the 
philosopher might hug himself with these reflections, and try to 
forget the irremediable loss. But in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred there was no such return, even for the moment. The 
specimens, rudely torn from their rocks—their bases mutilated, 
their roots severed—died in the basket before they reached a 
destination ; if a few of them were alive when they arrived 
at their place of captivity, it was only to linger, in ugli- 
ness and incongruity, the victims of ignorance and neglect, 
until the idle “collector” grew weary of them, or until they 
were killed by heat or the turbidity of the water. For one 
marine animal which has flourished in an intelligently kept 
vivarium, for one which has been put to real service under the 
microscope of a student, it is not too much to say that a thousand 
have been sacrificed to a wasteful and barbarous fashion, 

It is for this reason that we scruple to commend a well-mean- 
ing little book like that which has formed the text of these 
remarks. It deals with the modes in which should be captured 
and removed creatures whose only interest to ourselves is in their 


pristine liberty. We will not aid or abet Mr. Scherren and his 


mates in completing the destruction of our maltreated and 
desecrated coast. Even in these days we know spots of difficult 
access—the inner shores of islets, the bases of cliffs to be ap- 
proached only in a boat, the shy inlets of remote estuaries— 


“where rock-pools are still to be found, where the pale prawns 


still dart through rosy forests of rhodymenia, and where the 


creamy disks of Sagartia nivea star the dark limestone like great 
daisies, But wild horses will not tear from us an indication of 
these remote localities, where the almost extinguished fauna of 
our sea-coast, like a tribe of dying aborigines, still contrives to 
defy the greed of the so-called “naturalist.” Nor will we give 
the smallest encouragement to those who, under the pretence of 
scientific education, offer themselves as guides to the idle wasters 
of the shore. 


ART. 


SCARABS, 
Scarabs. By Isaac Myzr, LL.B. London: Nutt. 1894. 


R. MYER’S dainty little volume is rather a compilation 
than a product of original research. It is full, clear, brief, 
and handy. According to the title-page, it describes the history, 
manufacture, and religious symbolism of the scarabseus in ancient 
Egypt, Pheenicia, Sardinia, and Etruria, and contains also re- 
marks on the learning, philosopby, arts, ethics, psychology, ideas 
as to immortality of the soul, and many other topics of the 
ancient world; and Mr, Myer seems to have gone to the best 
sources of information, and to have chosen from tkem judiciously. 
The first object of his inquiries might almost be described ‘as 
numismatic, and the book began to take shape as an address 
delivered before the American Numismatic and Archeological 
Society at New York. This is, of course, as it should be. 
Scarabs in Egypt answer to coins elsewhere. It is only within 
afew years that their true chronological position has been fully 
recognized. We must credit the managers of this department in 
the Louvre, the late De Rougé, and probably Deveria with him, 
with having recognized the possibility of arranging historical 
scarabs like coins in a systematic series. Mariette at Cairo followed 
suit. Neither the French collection nor that which was then at 
Boulak ranks among the best in the world, but their arrangement 
gave them importance. Of late the scarabs in the British 
Museum have been placed in order by Dr. Wallis Budge, the 
result being to show that England has, as she ought to have, the 
best and most complete series extant. The Boulak set was 
stolen, and is said to be in America. The Louvre set has only one 
advantage over ours—it has been carefully catalogued. We may 
hope that before 'ong the Trustees of the British Museum will be 
brought to see how necessary a good catalogue of their regal 
scarabs is for the reputation of their collection and for the infor- 
mation of the public. Mr. Myer says, more than once, that the 
oldest known is the scarab of Nebka, a king of the Third Dynasty. 
But in the British Museum there is one at least of the First 
Dynasty, and probably more. This is an interesting point, and 
one worth inquiring into a little further. At present it seems to 
be allowed that the oldest writing that can be dated is found in 
what “C. S.C.” used to call Mesopotamy. But if the British 
Museum documents in the form of scarabs are of the period to 
which they relate, then writing must have been in use in the Nile 
valley long before it was in use in Mesopotamy. These early 
documents consist of a cylinder—very «small, but perfectly 
legible—and a faded brown scarab with a variant of the same 
name. That name answers only toa king who, in Dr. Budge’s 
list, is Semen-Ptah, the seventh in the succession of the First 
Dynasty, with the date circ. B.c. 4400, In the Third Dynasty 
the second king was Nebka, of whom Mr. Myer speaks; next 
came Teta, whose name occurs on a scarab in a private collection, 
Then we have Sezes, the sixth, and Neb-Ka-Ra, the ninth king— 
whose name is more often met with—and all this before B.c. 3800- 
The whole subject is full of interest, and points to the existence 
of a new study half-way between numismatics and history, 
There is no really scientific book on the subject except Dr. 
Petrie’s monumental little treatise, Historical Scarabs. 

The clue to the symbolism of the scarab is, as Mr. Myer well 
points out, to be found in the Book of the Dead. Unlike the 
Bible of the Hebrews there was not an “ authorized text” of this 
work. Scarcely two copies agree, and, unfortunately, so far 
Egyptologists have hardly begun to see that a chronological 
system is necessary. The oldest text, however scanty, is the 
most important. The authorities of the British Museum have 
published a beautiful facsimile of the Book of Ani, whose exact 
date seems not to have been ascertained; but it is probably 
older than either of the books mentioned by Mr. Myer—namely, 
that published by M. Naville, and that founded on a Turin 
papyrus of the Saitic period. Some prefer the latest copies as being 
fullest, others the earliest as being least corrupted. When we 
remember all the associations which in the ancient Egyptian 
mind were bound up with the scarab we shall not be surprised 
that by the early Christians it was eagerly seized-upom as an 
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emblem. Mr. Myer points out that St. Ambrose calls the 
Founder of our religion “the good Scarabeeus, who rolled up 
before Him the hitherto unshapen mud of our bodies.” 
St. Epiphanius says of Him, “ He is the scarabeus of God.” 
There are many other allusions to be found in the works of the 
Fathers, and at least one representation of the Crucifixion, with 
many plain crosses, is to be found in the great collection of the 
British Museum. Dr. Budge has pointed out also that the word 
occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher, where it is, in the plural, 
“ scarabees.” Mr. Myer closes his interesting little treatise with 
brief dissertations on Phoenician scarabs, on scarabs found in 
Sardinia, and on Etruscan, Greek, Roman, and Gnostic scarabs, 
He hes contrived to gather an immense amount of knowledge on 
a very little-studied subject, and to be able to put it forward 
pleasantly, without either ignorance or fads. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


— 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Souvenirs de Sébastopol. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Le livre et Timage. Janvier-Juin 1894. Paris: Rondeau. 


O* the back of the Souvenirs de Sébastopol (the French trans- 
lation of which is, we are given to understand, their first 
appearance in print) there appears, in the author’s place, the im- 
posing style and title “S.M.I. Alexandre III, Empereur de 
Russie.” ,The face of the book a little diminishes the expecta- 
tions thus created by the addition “ recueillis et rédigés par ” this 
exalted person. It adds, however, that M. Nicolas Notovitch, 
the translator, has executed his work “after the originals pre- 
served in the Historical Museum of Sebastopol.” Even then 
some curivsity remains, which is not fully satisfied either by 
M. Notovitch’s preface or by a perusal of the contents of the book 
itself. 

We are given to understand that the Emperor, when 
Czarewitch only, ordered the collection of personal reminiscences 
from soldiers and sailors who had served in the siege, and 
“redacted” them—whatever that extremely elastic word may 
mean—himself. But about the middle of the book we come to 
a half-title, a regular preface signed “ Mme. T. Tolitcheva,” and a 
treatise following, which does not even pretend to be what M. 
Notovitch has previously described as the first-hand testimony of 
simple soldiers or sailors, but is evidently a work of literature. 
It is not, let us hasten to add, at all badly done, but it is no 
more documentary in any proper sense than anything of the kind 
put forth for popular reading by an English Society or publisher, 
and exhibits no marks whatever of composition at the princely 
order or “ redaction ” by the princely hand. 

Yet another little difficulty strikes us as we read these pages, 
Has M. Notovitch translated all the Czarewitch’s collection? If he 
has not, had he any particular principle of selection and rejection ? 
We are driven to ask these impertinent questions because of the 
extraordinary pre-established harmony which ‘seems to exist 
between the tenor of the collection and the object of the trans- 
lator. M. Notovitch, perhaps a little belatedly, but no doubt 
making the best haste possible in the circumstances, has issued 
his translation as a sort of contribution to the embracings and 
Janfares of Cronstadt and Toulon, as an exhortation to all 
Russians and all Frenchmen to love each other—and, perhaps, 
to hate everybody else. And these Souvenirs, with a really 


-wonderful unanimity, express by the mouths of the simple 
- Russian soldiers and sailors the most burning affection for their 


enemies the French, chequered only by expressions of equally 
burning hatred for their enemies the English. Of course this 
difference may have existed, even to this extent. But we are 
bound to say that, from our previous reading of books by writers 
of all the three nationalities, from conversations with men who 
served in the war, and from other evidence, we certainly should 
not have arrived at any such conclusion. 

However, this is not a matter of the very first importance. As 
mere contributions to military history the Souvenirs are a little 
disappointing. There is so much tall talk in some of them that, 
if we did not know better, we should have supposed them to 
have been originally written in French, not Russian; and those 
little traits which Carlyle pre-eminently, and all the greater 
historians more or less, have always delighted to cull from such 
narratives are rather conspicuously rare. Still there are pleasing 
passages. This, for instance, is a most diplomatic account of 
the Alma :—“ Our right flank was suddenly attacked by the Eng- 
lish, but repulsed them heroically ; the centre held firm ; but the 
left flank was in a difficult situation. Finally the enemy, after 
pressing our army, turned the left flank, and did not pursue us any 


more.” The omission here is a stroke of genius. We rather like 
“ the prisoner Andréeff,” who had “sworn that he would never 
allow himself to be taken alive.” Therefore, says Andréeff, with 
delightful logic, when he Aad been taken alive, he “ determined 
to run away,” and did so. Very natural ; but surely not an exact 
fulfilment of his oath? Here is a good, and to us new, soldier's 
proverb :—* Celui qui pendant la bataille se querelle n’évitera pas 
la mort.” The accounts of Inkermann are naturally confused 
enough—they could hardly, if they were genuine, be anything else 
—and we have not noted any first-hand anecdote of Balaclava, 
Mme. Tolitcheva’s sketch of which, though, like all her work, in no 
respect violently Chauvinist, is rather inexact. Most of the re- 
miniscences deal with the general results of the bombardment, 
the devastating effect of which is here and there well touched off, 
the skirmishes at the trenches, the fighting about the Malakoff, 
and the battle of the Tchernaya. By careful sifting, no doubt 
the historian who attacks the war on some less unwieldy scale 
than Mr. Kinglake’s will be able to derive benefit from these 
Souvenirs; but they are by no means in the first class of their 
kind. Perhaps, indeed, that was hardly to be expected; for per- 
petual discomfiture does not tend to make reminiscences lively. 

The numbers of Le livre et Vimage for the first half of the 
present year have, contrary to custom, reached us all together, 
so that we cannot bestow upon each as much separate notice as 
perhaps it deserves. The excellences of this periodical are, how- 
ever, pretty constant; and—we shall not say its defects, but— 
some characteristics in it which may not strike all readers as 
excellences are pretty constant likewise. Perhaps, certain 
features for which its accomplished editor, M. Grand-Carteret, 
is known to have a special liking—caricature, costume, and 
especially advertisement—are rather over-well represented in 
it. The craze for picture-advertisements in particular, though 
we admit its prevalence recently, has always seemed to us one 
which will not strike posterity as among the more defensible 
vagaries of the collector. Both in these lines, however, and out 
of them many curious, and not a few very pretty, things will be 
found here, M. Grand-Carteret having certainly secured a very 
high standard of execution in his illustrations, 

We have also a considerable accumulated collection of numbers 
of L’Art and of fascicules of the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique of 
M. Camille Flammarion to notice. The latter has arrived at its 
thirtieth part with the word chauffage. As to the former, we 
still approve very highly of the reduced form, from folio to 
quarto, which makes it far more manageable, and leaves ample 
room for good-sized plates. But we cannot like the system of 
occasionally giving folded sheets. They can never be well seen 
in the number itself or when bound, and for framing they are, if 
not exactly ruined, seriously damaged. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Glaubenslos? Erziihlung von Marre von 
Berlin: Verlag von Gebriider Puetel. 

Die Frau Lieutenant. Roman aus dem deutschen Offiziersleben. 
Von Artuur Zarr. Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Reiszner. 

Koljas Braut, Von E. Escuricut. Leipzig: Verlag von Carl 
Reiszner. 

Land voraus und andere Geschichten. Von L111 pv Bots Raymonn. 
Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Herz. 

Wesen und Zweck der Politik, als Theil der Sociologie und Grund- 
lage der Staatswissenschaften. Von Gustav RatzENHOFER. 
Third vol, Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, London: David Nutt. 

Lehrbuch der historischen Methode ; mit Nachweis der wichtigsten 
Quellen und Hiilfsmittel zum Studium der Geschichte. Von 
Dr. Ernst Bernueimm. Zweite, villig durchgearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot; 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Geschichte der Gegenreformation in Biéhmen. Von Professor Dr. 
Anton GinpELy. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers heraus- 
gegeben v. Dr. Th. Tupetz. London: Williams & Norgate. 


N Glaubenslos? Frau v. Ebner-Eschenbach tells the story of 
soul, of the struggle between the cultured intellect and the 
faith, the altruism and the habit of submission, of an idea] priest-— 
a new departure for one who has hitherto, by dint of charm, 
style, and keenness of observation, contrived to interest her 
readers in the merely external aspect of commonplace people and 
their uneventful fortunes. This admirable psychologic study is 
set like a gem ina novel of rustic manners, which, apart from 
the superb relief it affords the central figure, has all the dis- 
tinction of the writer’s earlier work. The murmur of the little 
love-story, the din of village dissensions and festivities, the clatter 
of the wheels of the rich city wooer—whose little knowledge was 
so dangerous a thing—the railing of the impenitent Kogler, the 
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loving remonstrance of the ex-hussar who is Leo's rector and 
spiritual father, arrest our attention, yet are hushed in the 
stillness of those wooded heights where the “ Unbeliever” 
wrestled with himself, crying aloud to God:—“ Great God of 
love and beauty, show me the bridge which leads from Thee, 
Mighty, Unfathomable, to the little God, who seems comprehen- 
sible to man, so that he may cling to him.” Leo's prayer was 
answered ; for he found strength to bend his reason to a higher 
reason, and his whole energy to what had long seemed an un- 
grateful task. 

‘“Tt seemed to me,” said the Koglerin, “that there are 
people who have power over others. Some use it for evil, 
others for good. . . . They make us better, by living with us. 
- : + You are like that, your Reverence. . . . But how long 
will it last? I’m always fearing you won't be long in the 
village.” . . . She looked at him and shuddered ; sorry for 
what she had said as for a great sin. Too true! When a 
thing is too true it should never be said. He won't be long 
in the village nor elsewhere. He will die young, worn out 
by care and grief for others. A deep and reverent pity over- 
came her, a great enthusiastic and at the same time protecting 
love, for the solitary st who pleaded her child’s cause 
with her, putting his whole soul into the needs of others.’ 


That was how Leo found peace. 

When Klaus von der Hellen, lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment with a private income of thirty pounds a year, proposed to 
the beautiful and highly educated daughter of the station-master, 
the town in which he happened to be quartered, the suburbs and 
the respective families of the contracting parties raised hands ex- 
pressive of wonder and consternation. “Is it possible,” quoth 
the father of the bride, “that a member of the highest class in the 
Empire should stoop to choose his wife from our class?” The 
bridegroom’s father having declined to pay the necessary 
“dowry,” the bridegroom—duly conscious of the sacrifice of “a 
most brilliant and honourable career”—sent in his papers and 
applied for “a civil appointment” far away from the scene of his 
meteor-like, if provincial, triumphs. The better to sustain him in 
the attitude of King Cophetua, his mother-in-law reminds him 
that even in the Civil Service he will “remain Herr Lieutenant, 
and his wife will be Frau Lieutenant—nobody can take that from 
them,” a consolation hard to realize outside the Fatherland. 
With this assurance they depart for another town, where Klaus 
enters upon his duties as cashier at a railway station, thanks to 
the local influence of a brother-in-law who is Regierungsrath. 
All goes well with the young couple until Klaus’s old regi- 
ment comes again upon the scene, and his old associates 
lure kim away from his duty and his modest home, so 
that he gradually falls back into his old social habits, neglects 
his wife and child, gets into debt, and helps himself to 
the company’s money. After staving off discovery, it be- 
comes imminent, and he elaborately announces his intention 
of shooting himself to the injured Grete. Grete borrows 
and causes him to replace the stolen money, denying her- 
self every comfort, and performing every menial office, that 
she may repay the debt, and is doing the family washing in a 
very trying costume, when enters to her a most distinguished- 
ooking elderly gentleman. “ Does Herr Klaus von der Hellen 
live here?” “ He is out.” “Can I see the gnddige Frau?” “I 
am Grete von der Hellen.” Tableau, emotion on the part of 
father and daughter-in-law. Colonel von der Hellen, touched by 
all he has heard of the young wife's virtues, has come to announce 
that he intends to restore his son to his former “ brilliant” posi- 
tion. “Frau Lieutenant” is to bloom into a “Frau Haupt- 
mann... into a Frau Major, and, who knows, perhaps into 
an Ercellenz?” Then in the same spirit in which a merry 
historian chronicled a grievous event the Colonel proceeds to 
shower blessings on his children :—“I had a dear, dear com- 
rade, den vor kurzem der allmichtige Gott in sein himmlisches 
Reich abkommandiert hat... .” The translator is yet unborn 
who can do justice to this and the ensuing passage. But the 
long and the short of it is that the dear comrade’s heritage 
enables Colonel von der Hellen to pay the dower and rein- 


state Klaus. Enter Klaus, who tells the story of his unworthiness 


and Grete’s devotion. The culprit is forgiven. Although both 
the railway company and the army are deprived of his services, he 
settles down happily as a small, very small, gentleman farmer, 
and the last glimpse we have of him is on his way to the station 
to fetch his exalted family to the christening of a second child. 
Koljas Braut is a fresh and vivid picture of life in a Livonian 
town devoted to the great corn'traffic. It is alternately pleasant and 
weird to look out from the windows of the commercial grandee 
Nicolaus von Resewetsky on to the harbour with heavily-freighted 
white-sailed ships and its motley crowd of cosmopolitan sailor- 
folk, or into the huge square court, where the same sailors may 
de seen fraternizing, fighting, or smuggling in the dingy Jewish 


hostelry ; where the Livonian peasants drive in with their beauti- 
ful horses and piled-up waggons, where the Resewetsky laundress 
has illumined her poor house, through whose open door she and 
her guests may be seen dancing st the wake of her dead baby. Or 
on the children of the Jew publican, two little red-headed boys and 
a black-haired girl, clothed in unspeakable rags and dirt, or to look 
through their doorway on Fridays at the seven-armed Schabbas 
lights, the mother’s silk dress, heavy gold watch-chain and brown 
wig, and the father’s shining ear-curls. Or from the windows 
in the wing that overlooked the river, whence little Kolja 
Resewetsky could see the Greek-Catholic funerals winding 
over the bridge that spanned it, and forecast, by the way 
the loose cloth blew over the face of the corpse, that on the 
morrow he might go to grandmother Kasowska and eat his fill 
of sweets, or, if the cloth blew to the left, old Dr. Jansowsky 
would come and look down his throat—a not unnecessary pre- 
caution in the picturesque fever den of rotting corn and filth in 
which the splendid Louse was built—or if the cloth lay still on the 
dead face, he might expect to hold the reins when they went 
driving along the shore or handle the oars if they went for a sail— 
these sights, these shudders, and these delights, Kolja shared 
with his mother Nadja, until he ran away from home to go to 
sea, What there befell him, how the little black-haired Jewish 
girl was bound up with his history, how the other Jews were 
“spat upon,” the Letts toiled, the Germans traded, and the 
Russians enjoyed life, with many other matters of interest, is to 
be found Koljas Braut. The author excels in the delineation of 
crowds, but among her minor characters, Frau Recha, the 
Jewish heroine’s mother, and Frau Kasowska, who wore a low 
dress and a turban from her midday meal till bedtime, and filled 
up the intermediate hours with snuff-taking, card-playing, doctor- 
ing her household with empirics, laying down the law and re- 
penting of her own severity, stand out in wonderful relief. 

Land voraus und andere Geschichten is @ collection of ten 
innocuous “ impressionist ” sketches, of a kind not always un- 
acceptable in the pages of a family magazine when sandwiched 
between articles on cookery and fashion or any other, not too 
absorbing, subject ; but too slight, too thin, to gain by solemn pre- 
sentation in book-form. 

The basis of the science of politics, says Herr Ratzenhofer, in 
the preface to his Wesen und Zweck der Politik, is sociology. After 
the oft-repeated attempt to define sociology scientifically, in which 
Comte, Spencer, Tylor, Bastian, and others were more less notable 
pioneers, Gumpletwitz appears to have been the first to 
succeed in reducing it to a science. Herr Ratzenhofer’s work is 
the result of ten years’ research, social, political, and historical, 
and we may take it for granted that, had he not either before or 
during that time formed a sociological system of his own, the 
fifteen hundred pages in which he tackles a question which resumes 
so many of the most momentous ones which have yet agitated 
the world would never have been written. The author's present 
aim is to define the nature and aim of politics as a part in the 
relation to the other elements that constitute sociology, and also 
as the basis of all statecraft. Socialism he treats as a diseased 
product of this comparatively new science, being as it were 
the phylloxera of sociology. Other vital chapters treat of 
the Critique of Civilization, of Colonial Policy, of Foreign 
Policy with regard to the Balance of Power, of Political 
and Private Rights, the relation of Social Politics to States- 
manship, the Relation of Practical Dualism (or the separation 
of politics and religion in society) to Idealistic Monism, and the 
Relation of both Practical and Idealistic Monism to Materialism, 
Many of Herr Ratzenhofer’s readers will come to the conclusion 
that he has established his claim to pave the way of solving, by 
scientific means, much that has hitherto been left to that vague 
entity, the collective imagination. But the greater number, those 
who need to live their lives as well as think them, will be 
grateful to the patient mediator between author and public, who 
will resume his gigantic work in popular form, a form in which it 
could be widely read at home and translated abroad, for the 
greater happiness of the greater number. 

We have to acknowledge a new and enlarged edition of a work 
already reviewed in these columns, Dr. Ernst Bernheim's Lehr- 
buch der historischen Methode. This latest edition is enriched by 
comments on and notes from all the more important works bear- 
ing directly or indirectly on the literature of history which have 
appeared in or outside Germany since 1889. Also a posthumous 
work of the lamented Dr. Anton Gindely, a History of the Counter- 
Reformation in Bohemia—too compendious to be included in this 
article—to which we hope to give due notice in a subsequent 
one, 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

eee a new book should bear an assurance of delight to the 

reader on the face of it is a pretty tribute to the author. 
Such was the effect produced by a mere glance at the cover of a 
new book by the author of The Tribes of My Frontier, and our 
confident anticipations, in this instance, prove to have been well 
founded, A Naturalist on the Prowl, by “Ena” (Thacker & 
Co.), isa charming record of wild life in the jungle. In the 
place of the “tribes” of the frontier, of whom we cherish the 
pleasantest recollections, the author treats of the birds, beasts, 
and insects of the magnificent forests of Northern Canara, and of 
the crabs, whales, and other products of that Western India 
coast, not to mention the various pets and plagues that haunt his 
bungalow. “Eha’s” observation and insight are remarkably 
searching and true. The brilliant definition and vivid force of 
his descriptive sketches are admirable indeed, and there is some- 
thing even more admirable in the undercurrent of speculation— 
now playful, now serious and of a deep significance—that runs 
through his discourse. Every chapter of his genial and 
humorous book comprises some richly suggestive comment on the 
phenomena of his studies in the jungle or on the seashore. Here 
is a delightful passage on “The Voice of Mirth”:—“ How,” he 
asks, “can the cicada enjoy its own music, having noears? This 
objection rests on the fallacy that, because we hear with ears, 
nobody can hear without them. I have actually been told by a 
nineteenth-century man that the pipe of a snake-charmer is only 
meant to fool us, since snakes have no ears, and cannot hear it. 
I am not going to be guilty of the fallacy that, because an animal 
makes a noise it must be able to hear it. But I say this—let the 
cicada be as deaf as you will, yet the rhythmical vibration of its 
wonderful drums may thrill through its own body and stir its 
whole nature as effectually as a pibroch stirs a Highlander.” In 
a word, imagine an “animated violin,” and you will understand 
how the cicada enjoys its music. Science and entertainment are 
happily allied in A Naturalist on the Prowl. It is full of curious 
“ out-of-the-way” observation, set forth in an unconventional 
style. Ths illustrations by Mr. R. A. Sterndale are in excellent 
accord with the book. 

Roger Williams, by Oscar 8. Srravs (Fisher Unwin), is a 
sketch of the life of “the pioneer of religious liberty” in the 
United States; and the typical representative of the non- 
conformist conscience (old style). Williams was a remarkable 
character, beyond doubt, though whether his work justifies his 
biographer’s association of it with that of the great historic names 
of Luther and Cromwell is a good deal doubtful. However, Mr. 
Straus has produced a readable book, and one that is certainly 
not “ cumbered with documents,” as a previous biography is said 
to be. Williams was fated to be a rebel in whatever circum- 
stances his wandering life found him. It was “as bitter as 
death” to him to be “ pursued” out of England by Laud, When 
he arrived in New England he found the rule of Massachusetts 
Bay even more intolerable than Laud’s. He was promptly 
“ excluded,” and after distressful experience in the wilderness, 
settled in Rhode Island, and founded Providence, where he was 
joined by all kinds of sectaries, driven from the Bay to the haven 
of refuge he had formed. But he was ever painfully wrestling 
with his conscience as to the “ church” wherein he could safely 
rest. His anxiety on this point finds expression in a letter to 
George Fox, written in 1676 (p. 108). Yet in all the “extant 
churches ” there was too much restriction of religious liberty, and 
to be a “church” in himself was the only apparent solution of 
the difficulty. Of his work in the “ Providence Plantations of 
Narragansett Bay” Mr, Straus gives an interesting account, and 
throughout his narrative it is evident that he has spared no pains 
to make his biography as complete as was possible. 

Sorrow and Song (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.) is the rather 
portentous title of five slight essays on Heine, Rossetti, Robertson 
of Brighton, and other writers, by Mr. Covrson KERNAHAN, 
who has shown in previous volumes a remarkable ingenuity in 
devising grandiose titles. The paper on Heine, if a little extra- 
vagant in phrase, shows some critical discernment, and the 
estimate of Rossetti’s poetry is, on the whole, a sound one, 
though not free from the solemn enunciation of the obvious and 
the trite, which is a feature of the writer's critical method. 

Mr. WILLIAM AKERMAN sighs for the bright days of the poetic 
drama, and sighs, we fear, in vain. His tragedy in five acts, The 
Cross of Sorrow (Bell & Sons), is writ in verse throughout, and 
the diction is that of a bygone age. Raymond, King of Sicily, 
for instance, refers to his brother Diego in these terms :— 


shame’ blood-red bans and ngue 
ang out shame’s - nners my to’ 
Blisters to call him brother ! enemies 


There is much in the play—too much, probably, for a modern 
audience—of what Shelley called the language commonly consi- 
dered poetry. Mr. Akerman’s drama commands respect, though 
it may not influence the fashion of the hour. It comprises some 
effective scenes, and is not altogether an unskilful attempt to 
combine the “ actable” with the poetic elements. 

Perhaps there is even less hope of a revival of the historical 
drama than of the romantic. Mr. WALTER INGLISFIELD's Elizabeth 
and Earl Leicester (Elliot Stock), in five acts and in verse, does 
not strike us as likely to promote that revival. His drama is 
somewhat loosely constructed and needs concentration of action. 
If Mr. Akerman’s style is too rhetorical at times, Mr. Inglisfield’s 
is too modern and familiar. Catherine de Medicis calls Elizabeth 
“a giddy girl,” though Elizabeth was close upon forty at the time 
of the projected French marriage, with which the play is con- 
cerned. 

The “ journalistic adventures” of Miss Exr1zanetH Banks are 
not inaptly named Campaigns of Curiosity (Cassell & Co.) Cer- 
tainly, that was a curious household in Kensington where Miss 
Banks, in the guise of housemaid, was required to draw the corks 
of the wine at dinner. Another curiosity is the report of the 
speech of the young woman at the laundry, which shows that 
Miss Banks shares the common delusion of Americans as to the 
supposed attachment of English people to the redundant “TH.” 
At her first place as housemaid her mistress tells her she has 
been thinking it over and “ you and I won't pull”—a remarkable 
figure of (English) speech. But there is much in the book that 
suggests “ translation.” 

The Organization and Administration of the Lines of Communi- 
cation in War, by Colonel Grorczk Armand Fvurse, C.B. 
(Clowes & Sons), treats of the complicated business of army 
maintenance in the field—requisitions, food, and forage, transport 
service, magazines, field telegraphs and posts, and so forth—and 
is altogether a comprehensive work on a subject of the highest 
interest and importance. Colonel Furse’s former treatise on 
“Lines of Communication,” published in 1882, had become 
obsolete, as he notes in this volume, by the issue of the re- 
gulations framed by the Hon. G. A. Dawnay’s Committee in 
1886. Hence the necessity of a revised treatment of the subject, 

Among the Thibetans, by Isapetta L. Brsnor, F.R.G.S. 
(Religious Tract Society), comprises an interesting account of a 
journey from Srinagar to Leh, the Nubra valley, and various 
villages in Ladak, and is illustrated by drawings of the pic- 
turesque Thibetan monasteries at Spitak, Basgu, and so forth, 
with charming pictures of Kashmirian valleys. The author 
sketches in a vivid style the incidents and impressions of her 
leisurely progress by water, or road, or mountain pass. Her 
estimate of the respective qualities of Kashmiris and Thibetans is 
greatly favourable to the latter. 

The Statistical Year-Book of Canada (Ottawa: Government 
Printing Bureau) for 1893, issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
comprises a vast amount of statistical information with regard to 
the trade, commerce, and finance of the Dominion. The figures 
are admirably tabulated as to convenience of reference, and there 
is a full index. 

Under the title The Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Languages 
(London and Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, & Slade) the Rev. 
D. Macponatp publishes an Etymological Dictionary of Efatese, 
the language of the New Hebrides, the result of twenty-one 
years’ study and practice of that tongue as a missionary at the 
Island of Efate. Mr. Macdonald announces a second, or “ Asiatic- 
Oceanic,” portion to follow, should the present instalment be 
favourably received, when the Arabic and Ethiopic words em- 
ployed to illustrate the etymology of Efatese will be printed in 
their proper characters, and not from Roman types, as, from 
unavoidable causes, is the case in the volume before uss We 
trust that Mr. Macdonald's undertaking may be completed, in alb 
senses, though his comparison of his work to that of Gibbon 
strikes us as a trifle inapt. 

From Messrs. Williams & Norgate we have the first part, 
“ Accidence,” of A Grammar of the Persian Language, by Mr. 
Jouy L. Piarrs, which is mainly composed of the substance of 
lectures delivered in the University of Oxford within the last ten 
years, The author, who is of opinion that Forbes’s Grammar may 
be said to be, without undue depreciation, behind the age, 
acknowledges the Etudes Iraniennes of M. Darmesteter as afford- 
ing his chief guidance, though he has found helpful such works 
as the grammars of Lumsden, Vullers, and Salemann and 
Shukowski. His book embodies several novel methods of 
treatment, more particularly with regard to the verb and the 
pronouns, and is in the main a grammar of classical Persian. 

In the “new and enlarged edition” of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable (Cassell & Co.), of which we have the First 
Part, considerable additions are included, and, according to the 
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preface, the whole work has been carefully revised. A casual 
inspection of the portion of the work before us shows that much 
remains for revision, though it is possible, judging from previous 
editions, that much has been revised. A dictionary of this kind 
should aim at clear and accurate definition, in the first place, and 
where it deals with “ phrases” should indicate the locus classicus 
of the phrase. Now, for clear and accurate definition, let us take 
« Advent,” of which it is said—“the season begins on St. 
Andrew’s Day or the Sunday nearest to it”; or this—“ Auld 
Brig and New Brig, of Robert Burns, refers to the bridges over 
the River Ayr, in Scotland”—but what bridges? as if there 
were no others on the river. The vagueness of the “ Advent” 
definition might be matched by other slipshod references. “ Attic 
Science” is said to be “a knowledge of Attic Greek.” Under 
“A. U. C.” we find the explanation of the letters, but no indica- 
tion of the era. Under “Atticus” we have “The English 
Atticus, Joseph Addison, so called by Pope,” &c., with no refer- 
ence to where in the poet’s work the term is used—which is not 
surprising, in this instance at least. Under “Aladdin” Sir 
Walter Scott is corrected for having written “somewhat in- 
correctly ” that Aladdin’s palace vanished into air. “The palace 
did not vanish into air,” is the exquisite comment, “but was 
transported to another place.” Under “ Avernus” we find a 
reference to “the proverb ‘the descent to Avernus is easy, but 
coming back again is quite another matter,” but none to the 
Virgilian verse, Altogether, the work scarcely justifies the 
grandiloquent preface. 

We note a second edition, revised by M. Adolf Beuer, of the 
excellent illustrated guide, Carlsbad and its Environs, by Mr. 
Joun Merry.ees (Sampson Low & Co.), with a medical treatise 
by Dr. London, and a useful map of the town and district. 

Seven Little Australians, by Eruun S. Turner (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, & Co.), illustrated by A. J. Johnson, is a capital story, 
charged with incident of a lively and stirring kind, in which 
children play some interesting parts. In Australia, where the 
scene is laid, “a model child is an unknown quantity,” the 
author declares, “ not without thankfulness.” Her “seven” are 
decidedly wild and original in some ways, and are cleverly depicted. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading, forward their Catalogue 
of Bulbs for 1894, a tempting book for gardeners now that the 
planting season is near, illustrated with attractive drawings of 
all kinds of early and late flowering spring flowers and bulbs for 
winter forcing. 

Among new editions we note Practicable Socialism, by SAMUEL 
and Henrietta Barnett (Longmans & Co.), second edition, 
revised and enlarged; Zhe Boy's Voice, by J. Spencer Curwen, 
a book of practical information on the training of boys’ voices for 
church choirs, &c. (Curwen & Sons); an abridged edition for 
schools of The Lances of Lynwood, by Cuartotre M. Yoncs 
(Macmillan & Co.); and Half a Hero, by AnrHony Hore 
(Innes & Co.), in one volume. 

We have also received A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, by 
Joun R. Crank Hatt, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
suggested by Mayhew and Skeat’s Middle-English Dictionary ; 
Altceltischer Sprachschatz, by Atrrepd Howper, Part VI. 
(Leipzig: Teubner) ; Die Freiheit des Willens, by Dr. CuristTIan 
Wiener (Darmstadt, Brill; London: Williams & Norgate); 
The Natural History of Plants, Part V. (Blackie & Son), trans- 
lated from the German of Professor Kerner, edited by Professor 
Otrver; Part 36 of the illustrated edition of J. R. Green's 
Short History of the English People (Macmillan & Co.) ; Part 1X, 
of the Journal of the “ Ex Libris Society” (A. & C. Black); 
Macavtay'’s Essay on Addison, edited by C. Suetpon, D.Lit. 
(Blackie & Son); Uppingham School Roll 1824-1894, new edition 
(Stanford); Programme of Technological Examinations of the 
City and Guilds Institute, for the Session 1894-95 (Whittaker & 
Co.); Calendar for 1894-95 of University College, Bristol 
(Arrowsmith ; Whittaker & Co.) ; Catechism on the Manual of 
Instruction in Army Signalling, &c., by Major L. Epys and 
Major E. Ruoves (Gale & Polden); The Diary and Consultation 
Book of the Agent-Governor and Council, Fort St. George, edited 
by Atrrep T. Privere, first series (Madras: Government 
Press); The Story of My Dictatorship, second edition (Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster); Other People’s Business, by Anxoty GoLps- 
wortHy (Morland, Judd, & Co.); Through an Indian Mirror, 
“Sensational Stories,” by Sir Grtnert CampBe ct, Bart. (Gale & 
Polden) ; On Yarra Banks; Lyric Chimes, by Tuomas Epwiy 
Hotrnam (Melbourne: McCarron, Bird, & Co.) ; and Primer of 
Hygiene, by Exxest S. Reynotps, M.D. (Macmillan), 
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ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


PRICED 
CATALOGUE 


Objets 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW 
EDITION. 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION 


EXHIBITION cabinets, sidevoards, 


OF OLD BUREAUS, AND SECRETAIRES, 


TABLES, &c. 
CHIPPEN DALE This Exhibition will open on Monday, Sep- 
tember 24, and will be continued throughout 
ber. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES post free 


FURN ITU RE, on application, 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, wW. 
CRAMER'S | 
IRON COTTAGES and OVERSTRUNG UPRIGHT 
GRANDS, from 42 Guineas, 
PIANOS. Full Discount for Cash. 
Taree Years’ System, from 2 Guineas per quarter. 
199 & 201 REGENT STREBT, W., or 46 MOORGATE STREBT, E.C., London, 
Is A GOOD PRESORIPTION FOR 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and any SKIN IRRITATION, 
1s. 1id. and 1s. 9d, per Box. 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality will be 138, 7s. 6d, 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 
DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it wall be 16s. Os. 


found equal to wine offered at much higber prices by 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 428. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1864, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by ourselves. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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THEATRES, &c. 


DRURY, LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
and Spectacu iat, Drama. entitled DERBY WINNER.” (ull particulars see dally 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GREAT SHOW OF FRUIT. 
Saturday, September 29, and Monday and Tuesday, October Ist and 2nd. 
No Extra CHARGE. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT every Saturday Evening. 
Vocalists on September 29: Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Norah Carew, and Mr. James 
Leyland. The Crystal Palace Military Band. Ba>dmaster, Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun. 
Acoomoenist « Mr. Walter W. r W. Hedgcock. No extra charge. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—Scientific, Literary, ard 


Medical MSS. carefully and promptly Typewritten by RAYNE & CO., 40 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. Private room for dictatlon. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER 6 eneerom will begin on Monda nday, October 1, 
Stud eedente can reside in the College, within the Hospital a. subject to the collegiate 


ation 
he Hospital contains @ service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregat 
value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. ” _— 
he Medica School contains large Lecture Boome and appointed Laboratories for 
Prectioal ‘Teaching. as well as Di 
ens Recreation Ground has recently purchased, will be ready during the 


ror further, Particulars, apply personally or by letter to the WARDEN of the College, St. 
application. 


THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
E SSION of 1891-95 will OPEN on Mond: October 
Prizes wi 1 be distributed at 4 P.at., by the Rev. W. W. MERRY D.D. Restos of Linceie = 
College, 
vis, rome of £130 and one of Chemistry ond with’ cither 
—one 0! and one n Chemistry a ei 
or Zoology, for ear Students; one of 250 in Bote 
third year's students. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are ded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as well as several 
Special Classes are held th the year for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC: 
and INTERMEDIATE M. Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, - 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
The new Laboratories and Club Rooms were ed on J 9 
Zhe & fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. —y~4 -- 4 be made separately to 
res or Hospital Practice, and special arrangeme ade for St entering 
in their second or subsequent years ; also tor Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 
A ister of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also h li 
Local cal Practitioners, Clergymen, and who receive 
For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Medical Secretary. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 


Teach Dg; no 
spur Street, 8. W. 


T. PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An experienced middle- 
|NURSE desires the CARE of « YOUNG or DELICATE CHILD of good 
Tipping, Stationers, Redhill. 


BOURNEMOUTE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 


MORNING PREPARATORY | GUAR for the SONS of 


GENTLEME ively), 13 S 
LEME ) Portman Square. The AUTUMN 


— 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 

5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMEXS FROM LONDON TO 


MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
Ta NEW ZEALAND, every fortnight. 


APLAS, ALEXANDRIA 
RETURN TICKETS. 
For at the 192 Leadenhall E.C.,and 
ot Company's Offices, Street, E.C. Cock- 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Mr. R. H. La RRIS, Son of an English Clergyman, with over sixteen years’ experience, 
who holds extensive Coffee lands om the ieiri Hills, near Chemarajneg ager, hee a 
VACANCY. — Third month for ONE PUPIL. ‘erms for one year's teaching, with 
comfortable board and lodging. £29, payable in advance (4150, if trom an agricultural or 


‘or apply F. » 
oxbury, slehurst, Kent; or to 


HOTELS. 
— —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN. 


oon and ONLY HOTEL facing bw sea. Unrivalied sea 
Tennis Courts. ds five acres. Large Sw 
Seven Lawn Tenn =. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established, 
Unequalled West Piet. Moderate Tari Liga 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL ' INsURANCH COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. 1908.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and #3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
Gees. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


Oper 
ny 
DEPARTMENT. For the ¢ encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 


cums om deposit. and with pant 


‘FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
MAGNESIA. 
Solution is the best 


This pure 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, an digestion. 


Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


—— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTICNS 
In COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
+ Speci Number post free. 


LIBRARIES somone OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BoOOKMEN, LoNDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; asp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


st New York. BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, ELLERS.o desire to cali the attention of the BING F PUBIC tothe ex- 
lent facilities presen eir Branc r 
t orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and AMERICAN 
KB an and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4jd. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
E. CoRNIsH. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On September 26. Price 15s, net, in + ages in half-morocco, marbled 


Volume XL, (MyLLAR—NICHOLLS) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, ani a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


NINTH EDITION OF 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.” 
NOTICE.— 4 NINTH EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,” crown 8vo. 6s., by Mrs, 
HUMPHRY WARD, now ready. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLAOB, S.W. 
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ENGLISH. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. General Editor, 
4 o- a M.A., assisted by special Editors in the preparation of 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by R. 
— is now ready, 1s. net, in the Series of Arnold's Schoo! 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by W. H. Lamserr (in 
Messrs. Ginn & Co.'s Series of Classics for the Young). This Edition is 
specially prescribed for the Irish Intermediate Examinations in 1895. Cioth, 2s. 

ARNO D's ENGLISH ARNOLD'S GEOGRAPHY 


READ 
ARNO D's HISTORY ARNOLD'S BIBLE READERS. 


aun ag ell Series will be found admirably adapted for the instruction of 
junior pupils in the subjects indicated. Full pro-pectus on application. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Mor- 
RISON. New Kdition, Revisel and largely Rewritten by W. L. Carrre, 
at George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


The SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Mor- 
RISON. New Edition, Revised by W. L. Carnie, English Master at George 
Watson's College, Edinburgh. Small crown 8vo., cloth, ls. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, This Edition 
of Shakespeare's Plays will be found well for & for 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, College of Preceptora Certificate 
Examination, Students ia Training Colleges, &c. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


each Play. 

A Night’s; King Jobn. Julius Cesar. 

Drea Richard If. Hamlet. 
The Merchant of Venice, Richard III. King Lear. 
Much Ado About Nothing | Henry IV., Part I. Macbeth. 
As You Like It, Henry IV., Part II. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Twelfth Night. Henry V. Othello. 
Tre Tempest. Henry VIII. Cymbeline, 
The Winter's Tale. Romeo and Juliet. Coriolanus, 


ROLFE’S STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE. Each Play 
separately, with Illustrations and the valuable Critical and eam 
Notes of the well-known Shakespearian Scholar, W. J, Rours. 
Paper covers, 23. 6d. 

The following are ueually in stock; any others can be obtained to order :— 
Macbeth, King John, The Tempest, Henry V., Coriolanus, Much Ado, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Richard I!., Richard IIL., Othello, Twelfth Night, Romeo and 
Jvliet, Henry IV., Part L, Henry IV., Part Tl. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 


ANALYSIS. By Fraxcis Bonp, M.A., Head-master of the East Riding 
College, Hull. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


A BEGINNER'S BOOK in OLD ENGLISH. By Prof. 


ALbEarT 8, Cook, Editor of Sievers's “ Old English Grammar” &c. 6s. 


FRENCH. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James Boiette, B.A. 


(Univ. Gall. ), Officier d'Académie, fenior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXERCISE BOOK. 
y W. J. Greevsrreet, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 

wits Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 
LE MILLION DU PERE| DUMAS.—Les TROIS MOUS- 


RACLOT. By RicnEBounG. tor Hdited, for Use in 


SUMICHRAST, 
Edited by James Cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. net. J of Harvard University. Cloth, 8vo. 


BREUSE AFFAIRE, te 

James BoIELLR. Cloth. 1s, 6d. FRENCH RE YOLUTION 

STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. Sirsa, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edited by James Bole, Cloth, Edward's School, Camp Hill, Bir- 


price Is. 6d_ net. mingham, and C. M. Dix, M.A., 
DUMAS.—MONTE' CRISTO. Assistant-Master at the Oratory 
Edited . cee TARVER, M.A. School. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s net. 


Price 


GREVILLE. ~ PERDUE. net. M 0 DE R N F R EN c H 


READINGS. Edited, with Notes 
HUGO. —QUATRE - VINGT - and Helps for Composition, by A. J. 
EIZE. Eaited by JAMEs Samira, M.A, 8vo. cloth, with red 


6d. net. ‘ edges, 33, 
GERMAN AND SPANISH. 
GRADED GERMAN LESSONS. By W. C. Coxtar, 


A.M., Author of *‘ The Beginner's Latin Book,” being Eysenbach’s “ Prac- 
tical German Grammar” Revised and largely ew with Notes, 
£electi for R ig, and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The BEGINNER'S BOOK in GERMAN. By Sorniz 


LDorior. Illustrated with Humorous Pictures, Square 8vo, boards, 4s, 6d. 


COLLAR’S SHORTER EYSENBACH.  Evsensacn’s 


Practical German Grammar.” Revised and largely Rewritten, with Notes 
and Vocabularies, by C. CuLtar. Crown 8vo, 
s. 


A GRAMMAR of the MODERN SPANISH LAN- 


GUAGE, As now written and spoken in the capital of Spaio. By Wiliam 
I. Knapp, Professor in Yale College. Crown 8vo. 496 pp. cloth, 7s, 6d. 
MODERN SPANISH READINGS. Wiis I. Kyapp, 


D., Professor odern Languages, Yale College. Crown 8vo, 458 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, By Dr. R. Wormett, 


Head-Master of the Central Foucdation Schools of London. Large crown 
8vo. Complete Work, 3s, 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. Parts 1. and II, separately, 
price 2s, each ; Answers on 


An "ELEMENTARY *“TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 


ey | adapted for the Science and Art De t and other Examina- 
ully Illustrated. 3s. net. A Volume of Solutions for 
Teachers and Private Studenta, 


PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. By Prof. Wentworta. 


Crown 8vo. 390 pp. balf-moroceo, 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Prof. A. WENTWoRTH. 


Revised Kdition Crown 8vo, xii+301 pp. 


ELEMENTS of the INTEGRAL. “CALCULUS. By 


ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


With numerous Examples and Applications. By Byea.y, Professor 
of Mathematics, Harvard University. 8vo. 273 wp. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on FOURIER’S SERIES, 
and SPHERICAL, OYLINDRICAL, and ELLIPSOIDAL HARMONICS. 


The "STANDARD COURSE of ELEMENTARY CHE- 
MISTsY, By J. Cox, H Master of the Technical =chool, Birmingham. 
2s. net; or in 5 Parts, separately—Parts 1.-1V. 7a. 


An INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited, for the Use of Schools, by B. P. LAsceLuxs, M.A., Assistant-Master and 
Librarian at Harrow School, and R. P. WiLL1aMs, Instructor in Chemistry in 
the English High Second Edition, 224 pp. with 50 Lilustra- 
tions, cloth, rea edges, 


LECTURES on SOUND,-HEAT, and LIGHT. Popular 


Courses of Instruction for Junior ptudente and Evening Classes. Each in 
1 vol. with numerous ereTy ORY 8vo cloth, ls. net each. 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. ByC. W. 


OMAN, All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of * the King- 
Maker” Ready shortly. 


The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. Extracts 
from Oarlyle’s ** History of Frederick the Great.” Edited by Cyrit RaNsomr, 
M.A., Professor of History in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, With a Map 
drawn for this Work, Carlyle’s Battle-Plans, and Illustra- 

ons by Ado!ph Menzel. Crown 8vo. cloth 


The “LEADING FACTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


D,. H. MonTGomERY, With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 448 pp. cloth, 6s, 


LATIN AND GREEK, 


N ENTIRELY NEW EDITiON, 


CZESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited 
by T. W. Havpon, M.A., Second Classical Master at the Ci y of London 
School, and G. C. HARRISON, M.A., Assistant-Master of Fettes College. With 
Notes, Maps, Plans, llustrations, Helps for Composition, and Vocabulary. 
Cloth, Js, 6d. net, 

A NEW LATIN READING.BOOK. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Gram- 


Hints, Exercises, and By Groner B. Ganpiver, 
stant-Master at the Edinburgh my. Crown &vo. cloth, 1a, + et. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH'S LATIN GRAMMAR. A 


Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative Grammar. 
By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer at Harvard University, and J. B. Gre+NovueH, 
at New Edition, Revised and Kn- 


The “GATE. ‘to "CHSAR, “By W. C. Cottar, Author of 


“ Practical Latin 153 pp. cloth, 2s, 


The BEGINNER'S ‘LATIN BOOK. Complete, with 


Selections for Translation, and Vocabulary. 
M. Grant Dantrett, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL. LATIN’ COMPOSITION. By W. C. 


Author of ** The Beginner's &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 263, cloth, 5s. 
A KEY, 2s. 6d.. on Teacher's 


The COLLEGE SERIES “of LATIN AUTHORS. Edited 
under the Supervision of Prof.C. L. Smrru, Harvard University, and Prof. 
Tracy Psck, Yale University, on lines similar to those of the College Series 
of Greek Authors. 


CICERO.—BRUTUS,SEU DE CLARIS LIVY. 68, 61, 
ORATORIBUS. 6s. 6d. LIV Y.—Books XXI-XXII. 6s. 6d. 
TACITUS.— DIALOGUS ORA- | CATULLUS. 6s. 6d. 
TORIBUS, By Prof. Benserr. 3s.6d. 


TACITUS.—DIALOGUS de ORATORIBUS. Edited, 


with Prolegomena, Critical Notes, Indices, and by 
of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania. 
vo, clot 


The BEGINNER'S GREEK BOOK. By Jony Wittiams. 


Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Crown 8vo. ha'f- 


The ‘COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK AUTHORS. 
he Supervision of Prof. J.W. Waite and Prof. T. D. = 
7s. 64, SOPHOCLE3.—ANTIGONE. 
7s, 6d, ESCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS 
Book 63, VINCTUS, 7s. 6d. 
Book vil. 6s. EURIPIDES.—BAOCHANTES, 6s. 
HOME INTRODUCTION LAN- ” IPHIGENIA in 
GUAGE and VERSE. TAURIS. 6s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Bovks 6s. ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS. 6s. 
ILIAD. ASCHINES.—CTESIPHONTEM. 
ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. 6s. —HELLENICA. Books 
ODYSSEY. Bks. V.-VIII. 6s. 7a, 6d, 
PLATO.—APOLOGY and CRITO. 6s, XENOPHON, om. 
PROTAGORAS. 6s, V.-VIL. 7s. 
GORGIAS, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be Sorwarded, pest-free, on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Gndia Office. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


HER OWN FOLK 
(*En Famille”’’). 
By HECTOR MALOT, Author of “No Relations.” 


Translated from the French by ~~" ee LOYD. 
In Two Volumes, 


THE EBB-TIDE: 


A Trio and Quartette. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
In One Volume, price 63. 

TIMES.—* This is a novel of sensation. But the episodes and satiate, ane 
thrilling énough, are consistently subordinated to sensationalism of character...... 
There is just enough of the coral-reef and the palm-groves, of cerulean aa and 

ucid water, to indicate rather than to present the local colouring. Yet when 
Se in a sketch, it is done to perfection eccee . We see the scene vividly un- 
lore us.” 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE MANXMAN. 
By HALL CAINE. In One Volume, price 6s. 

TIMES.—“ With the exception of ‘The Scapegoat,’ this is unquestionably the 
finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caines novels......The novel before us goes 
very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion...... *The Manxman’ is 
a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.’’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 3s. Gd. each. 
THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 

WORLD.—“ Here is Mr. Norris in his best form again, giving us an impossible 
story with such imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, easy polish, and 
irresistible persuasiveness, that he makes us read ‘A Victim of Good Luck’ right 
through with eager interest and unflagging amusement without being aware, until 
we regretfully reach the end, that it is just a farcical comedy in two delightful 
—* - The heiress...... the young gentleman loafer......the modern young 

the incomparable Joseph...... all these are first-rate studies in veiled, 
‘smiling cynicism, and mets of literary method.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s, 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. 
The Pioneer Series 


OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


ATHENAUM.—“If this series keeps up to its present high level of interest- 
novel-readers will have fresh cause for gratitude to Mr. Heinemann.” 
Post 8vo. in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly bound in cloth, 3s, net. 


THE GREEN CARNATION. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E, Holdsworth. 
GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C.E. Raimond. 
THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


By Hersgir. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


The INTENDED. By H. pe Vere Sracroote. 


vol. crown 8vo. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Caney, 


Author of “ ? Nellie’ 's Memories” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The ADVENTURESS. By Mrs. Awnniz 


Epwakrpks, Author of “ Ought We to Visit a ” &>. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By New Curistison. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On September 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 136. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OcrosER, 


containing :—* A FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE, Book II. 
Chaps. 4-7 —-“CHARACTER NOTE: THE NEW WOMAN ”— “ABU 
SIMBEL”— “THE HUMOURS OF HERALDRY” —“THE SILENT 
POOLS.” Chaps. 1-7—“ AFTER SUMMER” —‘* THE COUNTRY SUN- 
DAY"; and “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 37-40. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’3 NEW BOOKS, 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Edited by A. W. PoLtarD. 2 vols, globe 8vo. 10s, [THE EVERSLEY SERIES, 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY ; or, His- 


torical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. By the Rev. J. ©, 
ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, Editor of “The Whitby Ohartulary” &c., 
and Author of “Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” With Illustrations, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGY: SYSTE- 


MATIC and PRACTICAL. By Professor D. J. Hamitton. Copiously 
Illustrated. Vol. Il., Parts I. and Il. Medium 8vo. 15s. net each Part, 
(Vol. I, 21s, net.) 


STUDIES and EXERCISES in FORMAL 


LOGIC. By Joun NeviLte Keynes, M.A. Third Edition Rewritten and 
Enlarged. 8vo, 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT of CER- 


TAIN MODERN IDEAS and METHODS in PLANE ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. By CHARLOTTE A‘Gas Scorr, D.Sc., Girton College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
8vo, 10s, net. 


TIMBER and TIMBER TREES, NATIVE 


and FOREIGN. By THomas Timber to the Admiralty. 
New Kdition, Revised by Professor H. MAnsHALL WARD, F.R.S, Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. 


Trans'‘ated from the Sixth German Edition by H. W. AupeN, M.A,, Assistant 
Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. Globe Svo. 4:3. éd, 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by M. L. 


Ph.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The ENEID. Books I-VI. 


Pace, M.A, Fep. 8vo. 63. 


Edited by T. E. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
IN A NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 


Buackwoop. 1 vol. 68, 


VENTURED inVAIN. By Recinatp E. Satwey 


Author of “ The Finger of Scorn,” “ Wildwater Terrace,” &c. 2 vols. 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. SterHen 


Batson, Author of “ Dark: a Tale of the Down Country.” 3 vols. 


ST. MAUR. By Anetine Serceant, Author 


of Caspar Brooke’s “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 
aoe TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
WE TW KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN THE ‘GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING, 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works, 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 
WOMEN. HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRs. JARDINE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Life in a Colony, 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE, 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A ROSE IN JUNE, 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 

LASS. 


ADAM 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. $40 
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MESSRS A. CONSTABLE & NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Fep. 4to. 779 pages, with numerous Illustrations and Plans, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


ADDISCOMBE: 


Its Heroes and Men of Note. 
By Colonel HENRY M. VIBART, Royal (Madras) Engineers. 
With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS, G.C.B., of Candahar. 


“Colonel Vibart writes of Addiscombe as he knew it, and as it was before and 
since his time, with the particularity which it deserves, He abounds in anecdote. 
His appreciations are both generous and just. His illustrations illustrate, and his 
quotations are ever to the point.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Colonel Vibart may be congratulated on the manner in which he has brought 
out the characteristics of the place at a time when ite appliances were in full opera- 
tion ; and if all his readers could only appreciate, as the initiated cannot fail to do, 
the lifelike draw! ings and portraits which accompany and illustrate bis descriptive 
letterpress, his of Add would meet with and uni- 
versal applause.” —Atheneurn, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ADDISCOMBE: ITS HEROES AND MEN 
OF NOTE,” RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


By the late BRAND SAPTE, Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
FREDERICK CHARLES DANVERS, PERCY WIGRAM, 
Sir STEUART COLVIN BAYLEY, and many 
_ other Contributors, 
Fep. 4to. 668 pages, c oth, 21s. net ; also a Small Edition on Large 
Paper, at 42s. net. 
“ Much care and trouble have been taken over this volume, which forms a hand- 

some specimen of publishing enterprise.” —Speaker. 


THE RULING RACES OF PRE-HISTORIC TIMES 


In India, South-Western Asia, and Southern Europe. 


By J. F. HEWITT, 
Late Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. 
With Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo, 1ks, 

“The result of an immense amount of study of ancient literature, and of patient 
endeavours to piece together and harmoni-e the legends and myths of bygone 
civilisations.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“The great learning of the book and the many matters of interest on which it 
touches by the way must always give it a high value in the esteem of those who 
study the beginning of history.” —.Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. ByG. W. 


MacGeorce, M.I.C.E., late officiating Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India for Railways. 

This volume gives a Concise Account of the Native and European Engineering 
Works in India from the Earliest Times, with special reference to Canals, Kailways, 
and Bridges. With numerous IIl!ustrations taken from Photographs and from 
Original Drawings. 5 Maps and an Izdex, Nearly 600 pages. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. By Count 


GOBLET D'ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions in the University 
of Brussels. An Authorized Translation. Edited by Sir Groner Birpwonp, 
M.D... K.C.1.B., C.S.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and of the 
French Academy. With 5 Full page Piates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium 8yo, 


The RIVAL POWERS in CENTRAL ASIA. 


Translated from the German of Josern Popowski by ARTHUR BARING 
BRABANT, and Edited by Cuas. E. D. BLACK, With a large Map of the 
Pamir Region. Demy 8vo. Mapin pocket, 12s. 6d. 
“A useful review of the great subject with which it deals, The author has 
evidently studied his subject very carefully.” —7Zimes. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS in the MOGUL 


EMPIRE. An entirely New Edition, with Illustrations and Reproductions 
of Maps from Early Editions. By ArcniBaLpD ConsTaBLe, Mem, As.Soc. 
Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 8vo. pp. liv+500, 6s, net. 

“ The old translation has now been revised and edited in a very scholarly y el 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8., F.R.S.E., &c. 
In half-morocco, or fall bound cloth, gilt top, 14s.* 
“ Nothing half so usefal bas been done for many years to help both the traveller 
India and the student at home.”— Atheneum, 


THE “WHITEHALL EDITION” OF THE 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited from the Original Texts by H. ARTHUR DOUBLEDAY, with the Assist- 
ance of T. GrrGory Fosrer and RosErt ELson. 
This Edition of Shakespeare’s Works will be completed in 12 volumes, each of 
which will be sold separately. 
The volumes are handsomely bound in buckram and in cloth, 5s. per volume ; 
also in half-narchment, with gilt top, 6s. per volume. Imperial 16mo. Vols. 1., 
IL. IIL., and IV. now ready. Prospectus on application. 


DAYS in THULE with ROD, GUN, and 


By Joun Bickkrpykt, Author of “ The Book of the All- round 
” “ Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs,” &c. With numerous Ilius- 


trations, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
™“ Tt really looks as if*the devil’s riddle were mastered.’ If so, anglers will bless 
Mr. Bickerdyke, who in any case has provided them with an amusing and humorous 
pocket volume cleverly illustrated.”—From an article on SaLMo IRRITANS in the 
Saturday Review, 


THE ARTIST 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND DECORATOR. 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Applied Art. 
Fifteenth Year of Publication. Monthly, 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICB. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—ANew Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E, T. WATSON, 


ARCHERY. 
By C. J. LONGMAN and Col. H. WALROND. 


With by Miss Viscount Ditton, Major C. Hawkins FisHER, 
Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, Rev. K. R. Beprorp, J. BALFouR Pavl, 
and Maxson. 


With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illustrations in the Text, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
(On Tuesday next, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
8vo. lds. (On Tuesday next. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 
mission from Papers published in the “Daily Telegraph" and Foreign 
Journals and Magazines. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A, K.C.LE.. CSL, 
Author of “Seas and Lands,” x The Light of Asia,” &c. With 23 Plates and 
22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo. 18s, 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Jaran— 


KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of Al) 
Souls College, Oxford; Author of * Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 
1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustrations in 


the Text, price One Guinea. 
“ This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of the 


Far East. In its completeness and its knowledge it is emphatically the book of the 
day.” —Graphic. 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of 


ARRAN. By GrorGcE MitNer, Author of “ Country Pleasures.” With 10 
Full-page Copper-plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noe) 


Johnson. Imp. 1émo. 6s. 6d, net. 
SPIRITUAL LAW in the NATURAL 


WORLD: a Metaphysical and Psychical Exposition of the Operations of the 
Holy Spirit and other Agencies. By J. W. Tuomas, F.I.C., F.C.8. Crown 
8vo. 63. (On Tuesday next, 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By 


Lesuiz STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club. New Edition, with 
Additions and 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By the Rev. Canon and Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. Second Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
a Children’s Book 


The MAKING of the BODY : 


on Anatomy and Physiology. For School and Home Use. With 113 Ilus- 
trations and Examples. By Mrs, 8. A. BanneTr, Author of “The Making 
of the Home,” Crown 8vo. 1s, 9d. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUC- 


TION. By C. Corson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty, 
With 365 Lilustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘WOMAN the PREDOMINANT PARTNER, 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 8vo. ls. sewed. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Horyune, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Bush” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong pa. and is 
well harrowing and tragic in parts, but undeniably israible 


and touching. tt - s, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. Hornung’s.” 
Westminster Gazette, 
MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance of the Future. By Jonn Jacosp Astor. With 10 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Mr. Astor's ‘ Journey in Other Worlds’ is quite a good effort in the Jules Verne 
manner, There is plenty of stuff in this book, and the narrative is entertaining 


and well written.” — Westminster Gazetie, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 


DAWN. By H. River Hac-; MR. MEESON’S WILL. By 
GaRD. With 16 Illustrations. H. Riper HaGe@earD, With 18 Tlus- 
Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8yo. trations. Fifteenth Thousand, 
price 8s, 6d, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


y next. Price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN S$” MAGAZIN E—OCTOBER. 


THE MATCHMAKER. (Concluded.) , A STREET ORY. By A. H. Beesty. 
By L. B. WaLForD. Chaps. XLVI.- THE ROMAN JOURNAL OF GRE- 
XLVIILI. GOROVIUS. By Mrs. Lacxy. 

“ROSES” FROM THE GULISTAN ACROSS THE YBARS. By Duncas 
4 THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By W 

~ by Hornvuxe. (Concluded) Chaps. 
ARNOLD, K.O.LE., C.S.1. XVIIL-XXL 

AN UNRESOLVED DISCORD. By | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

W. EB. Norris, Anprew Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & O00, 
New York: 15 Fast 16th Street, rr 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” 


With Full-page Illustrations, besides Headings, Initials, and other Devices by WALTER CRANE. 


Edited by THOS. J. WISE, Compiler of the “ Ruskin Bibliography.” 


A limited EDITION DE LUXE, on special hand-made paper, large post 4to. To be completed in Eighteen Parts, 
published Monthly, price 10s. 6d. per Part. 


« The First Part (in specially designed cover) will contain Four Full- 
Each Part will include, on an average, the same number of I!lustrations. 


Specimens of the Illustrations may be seen on application. 


Illustrations, Six Half-page (Canto headings), and Five Tailpieces, 
he text has been collated ZS four editions, including that of 1590, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 
A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S 


PRIDE AND 


PREJUDICE. 


With over 100 Illustrations and Initial Letters by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, or edges uncut, 63. 


There will be 250 Large-paper Copies on Arnold's Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and 25 for America, with the Illustrations 
on Japanese Paper mounted in the Text, sup2r royal 8vo. Two Guineas net. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


LULLABIES OF 


Collected and Rendered into English by ALMA STRETTEL 


MANY LANDS. 


1. With 77 Illustrations, and specially designed cover by Emily J. Harding. 
Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKHIN.Now ready. 


LETTERS TO A 
COLLEGE FRIEND, 1840 TO 1845. 


Including an Essay on 
**DEATH BEFORE ADAM FELL.” 


Crown 8vo. 210 pp., cloth, 4s. 


Small post 8vo, om, roan, gilt edges, 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Complete Edition, 


containing the Three Lectures, “ King’s Treasuries,” ‘‘ Queen's Gardens,” 
and * The Mystery of Life,” with long Preface and New Index. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 


of Natural Science to Art. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 


five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderlaud on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 


Work, Traffic, and the Future of England, With Articles on the Kconomy 
of the Kings of Prussia. E ghth Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of 


Cloud and Storm. Third Edition. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 


cation to Decoration and Mavu‘acture, delivered 1858-9. With New Preface 
and added Note. Third Edition. 


** A JOY for EVER” (and its Price in the Market). 


The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Econowy of Art. With 
New Preface and added Articles. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 


Revised by the Author, with new Preface, Sixth Edition. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 
of Crystallization. 


Housewives on the Elements Crown 8vo. Seventh 
Edition, 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In Three Letters to 


Beginners. With ali the Woodcuts as drawn by the Author. 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


By WILLIAM JOLLY 
(One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools). 


Bei: g a Series of Articles reviewing Mr. Rvuskin’s Opinions on Education, with 
some Extracts from his Writings, 


Fep. 8vo. 180 pp., cloth, 2s. net. 


Gene-al Principles of Education—Training of Taste in Schools—Moral Education— 
The Teaching of Soci! and Political Economy. 


VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES 


Delivered at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 
1883, Illustrated with Frontispiece in Colour and 11 Photogravure Pilates 
from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were prepared by the Author 
to be delivered at Lectures during his tenure of the Slade Profess»rship at Oxford, 
and one written since his resignation. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 
each 10s., complete with all the Plates. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. The 
hg 4 Edition have been specially prepared from the larger work, 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on the 


Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the Thir- 


teenth Century in Pisa and Florence, With 1 Swel Engraving and 13 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on Wood. 


and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles from 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING. 


Delivered at Edinburgh in November 1853. With 15 Full-page Lidustra- 
tions drawn by the Author, 


‘‘OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US”: Sketches of 


the History of Christendom. Part 1. THE BIBLE UF AMIENS (complete 
in itself) With 4 Steel Engravings and Pian of the Western Porches of 
Amiens Cathedral. Cloth, 6s. 


ST. MARK’S REST. The History of Venice, — 


written for the he'p of the few Travellers who sull care for her Monu- 
ments. Small post 8vo. complete in cloth, 5s. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Being Simple Studies 
Art, for English Travellers, Third Edition. Small poet 8vo. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of JOHN RUSKIN. 


2 vols. small post 8vo. (sold separately), cloth, each 6s.; roan, gilt edges, 
each 8s, 6d. 


The First Ser’es (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), with © 


engraved Portrait after George Richmond's Pictare, and an Index, 540 pp. 


The Second Series (from Work: written between 1860 an1 1883), with Photo- 
gravure Portrait, trom a recent Photograph, and an Index, 500 pp. 


RUSKIN ON MUSIC. 
Being EXTRACTS from the WORKS of JOHN RUSKIN. 
Intended for the Use of all Interested in the Art of Music. 
Edited by Miss A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


With Facsimile in Colour of Leaf from Antipbonaire of Th'rteenth Century from 
. Mr. Ruskio’s Collection. Mediam Svo. 168 pp., cloth, 5s. net ; 
half-parchment, 63. 6d. net. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD (near Oxford St.), LONDON ; and at ORPINGTON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Pau!, Covent Garden, in the County of London.— Saturday, September 22, 1894, 
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